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CRITICAL REVIEW. 





For the Month of February 1760. 





ARTICLE I. 


The Modern Part. of an Univerfal Hiffory, from the earlieft Account 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers, By the Authors of 
the Antient Part. Vol. XIV. * a 


FRICA, the fubje& of the volume before us, is inferior 

to no other quarter of the globe, in fertility, wealth, 
number, and variety of inhabitants. It affords mountains, 
lakes, rivers, plains, forefts, deferts, corn fields, fruit planta- 
tions, mines of gold, filver, copper, iron, lead, and every ar- 
ticle of pleafure, luxury, and commerce. The great diverfity 
of feafons, of foils, animals, and primitive barbarous nations, 
render it the fchool of natural philofophy, as well as the theatre’ 
of induftry and trade. The very complexion of the natives, the 
infinity of diftinét kingdoms, all differing in ‘cuftoms, laws, 
language, and government, together with that wild and native 
fimplicity, untin@tured with arts and {cierie, which diftinguifhes 
the whole, afford a large field for curious fpeculation, and ren- 
der the hiftory of this country perhaps more entertaining and 
ufeful to a philofophic mind, than that of more civilized and 
polithed nations. In the one, we fee virtue and vice flow ge- 
nuine from the heart, unreftrained by authority or fhamé, un- 
enforced by ambition or reward, the fimple fcene which ‘ancient 
poets fung. In the other, all is varnifhed with artifice, the dic- 
tates of the heart come polluted with intrigue and deep defign, 
our virtues and our vices are fuch as cuftom and education have 
imprefied ; and laws are not modelled to our nature, but we are 
bent and fitted to the laws, as Chinefe ladies accommodate their 
feet to thoes of a certain dimenfion. But this is a fabjeét we 
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fhall have frequent-occafion to treat upon, in our review of thie- 
fucceeding volumes ; and it would be anticipating the reader’s, 
own reflections to enlarge upon it here. We fhall therefore. 
proceed to lay before him the contents of the volume now in, 
our hands. 


The authors begin with a general defcription of Africa, and 
an account of the writers, ancfent. and modern, who have: 


treated this fubjeét either as geographers or hiftorians. Speak-_ 


ing of the complexion of the natives, we Meet with-the follow’ 
ing fenfible and curious remarks. 


© We have taken notice, fay they, of another diltinétion made 
by African writers; viz. between the white and: black_natives ;. 
a difference which hath exercifed the greateft wits of this and. 
pait ages, to.account for in a natural way, but concerning 
which we fhall refer our readers to what we have faid of it in. 
our Ancient Hiftory, and only offer fome farther remarks on. 
the curious fubjeé&t, which will not, we hope, be difpleafing 
to our readers, and will at once explode the two celebrated hy- 
pothefes of Riolan, and of the French academy; the firft of 
whom affirmed the blacknefs.of the Negroes te be not in the 
fkin, but in the epidermis; and the latter, that it lieth neither. 
in the ikin nor in the epidermis, but in a certain reticulum, 
confifting of particles extremely foft.and finé, which furrounds 
the whole body between the skin and epidermis. 


‘ Here, then, it. muft be obferved, in the firft place, that 
the children of the Negroes come out white from their mother’s. 
womb, like ours, and have no blacknefs at all, except about 
their privities, and a {mall black circle about their nails, next 
to the flefh; that of the reit of their bodies being contraéted 
gradually after the birth, in twenty-four hours by fome, and 
by others in a week, more or lefs. 


‘2. That the Negroes how black foever whilft in health, 
are no fooner attacked with any ficknefs, but they grow gradu- 
ally more pale and whitifh, according to the nature and degree. 
of the diftemper, even to the total difcharge of their blacknefs ; . 
and, in fome cafes, acquiring wannefs, like that of a maid. 
who languifhes under the green ficknefs. 


‘.3, That if their difeafe reduce them to ever fo great a pale-.. 


nefs, yet they reaflume their fall original blacknefs, as foon as 
they are dead. 


‘4. If any of them chance to receive fome hurt in. their fu- 
gar, manufactures, fuch as.a burn or fcald, whatever part hap-. 
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pens to be fo hurt, becomes white, notwithftanding their being 
thoroughly cured of it, and both the skia*and the vine 


totally reftored. 


© To this let us add, 5. That all the Negroes in general, 
both thofe of Africa, and thofe who have lived ever fo long a 
time in America, have the foles of their feet of a different co- 
jour from the reft of their body, that is, of an almoft white ; 
fo that neither the epidermis nor the reticulum, if any fuch 
things be, do extend to that part. Thefe obfervations, which 
are very obvious to every one that is converfant among that 
black generation, and require neither depth of thought nor 
skill in anatomy to make, are yet fufficient. to convince one of 
the vanity of thofe two fyftems above-mentioned; and that the 
true caufe of this peculiar blacknefs of their bodies is ftill as 
much unknown to us, as that of the {warthinefs of their minds 
we have lately been defcribing ; and will be {till more evidently 


fhewn under the next article.’ 


Under the general defcription of the country, we meet with 
a variety of etymologies of the term Africa; various divifions of 
this prodigious -peninfula, according to the different notions 
geographers entertained -of its figure and extent, the general 
character of the natives, which we think~ highly injurious to 
them, as like all other general reflections of this kind, it is 
drawn from the partial relations of certain prejydiced writers, 
particularly from the jefuits, who were themfelves the corrup- 
tors of the fimple manners of the natives, or from. particular 
inftances of vice and barbarity. ‘ A.fon, fay our authors, will 
fell his father for a gallon of brandy, a few glafs beads, or — 
fome other trinket.? Thus they make the aétion criminal in 
proportion to the inducement, without confidering that the Eu- 
ropean who fhould commit a fimilar action for a million of 
money, trefpafies equally again{t the laws of nature. A gallon 
of brandy, or a bit of looking-glafs, is more to a Negroe 
fhan a pound of gold; but we need not palliate an aétion com- 
mitted {o feldom as to afford no-room for founding a general 
character upon it. We will only obferve, that an African has 
perhaps more reafon to characterize the Europeans the mott 
inhuman, perfidious, artful, fottifh, and brutal fet of men un- 
der the heavens, were they to deduce a general character from 
the infinite number of particulars they muft have colle&ed from 
the conduct of our failors and traders; and poffibly the cuftora 
of purchafing, ftealing, and-kidnapping flayes, and our barba+ 
rous ulage of them, refleéts moredifhonour on the human fpe+ 


cies, than any law or cuftom to be met with among the moft 
G2 , uncivilized © 
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uncivilized nations of Africa. We are bleffed with the lights 
of chriftianity, of morality, and fcience, confequently lefs ex- 
cufeable in permitting violence fo oppofite to.nature and reli- 
gion, however confiftent with the laws of policy and in- 
tereft. 


As the authors promife to defcribe, in the courfe of their la- 
bours, the religion, laws, cuftoms, and governments of the 
feveral kingdoms of Africa, as far as they are known to Euro- 
peans, it would be unneceffary to dwell in this place on what 
we fhall have occafton to fpecify more minutely in our review 
of the enfuing volumes. We proceed then to the modern hi- 
ftory of Africa, and of the various. nations who have eftablifhed 
themfelves in this country, fince the expulfion of the Romans. 
The firft were the Vandals, who, not fatisfied with the deftruc- 
tion of the Roman empire in Europe, paffed into Africa to at- 
tack them in thofe unhofpitable regions. 


Genferic, or as Jornandes and the later hittorians write his 
name Gizericus, a warlike prince of that nation, led the way, 
and formed the Vandal monarchy in Africa, in the deftru&ion 
of the Roman, about the year 430 of Chrift. This prince, 
after innumerable victories gained, and cruelties committed, 
died in the year 477, and was fucceeded by Huneric, a prince 
inferior in ability, but yielding to none in the favage batbarity 
of his temper. He continued, with unrelenting fury, the per- 
fecutions begun in the preeeding reign againft the orthodox 
Chriitians, in fupport of Arianifm, and died in the year 494, 
or as others imagine 496. 


Although Huneric left male iffue, the throne was adjudged 
to Guntamund, grandfon of Genferic, who, following the paths 
marked out by his predeceffors, zeaJoufly efpoufed Arianifm, 
and perfecuted the orthodox. This conduct he altered before 
his death, reftored the African church, and obtained the honour 
of being tranfmitted to pofterity as a pious and good prince, 
who repaired all his formererrors, by the exceeding indulgence 
he fhewed to the orthodox. 


Thrafamund, his brother, fucceeded Guntamund, and foon 
took meafures very oppofite to thofe adopted im the laft years of 
the former reign. He recalled the Arians, and cruelly perfe- 
euted the African church. Finding death approaching, he ap- 
pointed Hilderic, grandfon of Genferic, his fucceffor, on condi- 
tion that he took a folemn oath never to be be reconciled to the 
African church. 

6 Hilderic, 
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‘Hildertc, the 5th king of the Vandals, mounted the throne 
anno 524, renounced the oath he unwillingly took to ferve his 
ambition, exprefied great zeal for the orthodox church, and 
publifhed precipitate manifeftos in favour of it, that drew 
upon him the refentment of the Arians, and excited a re- 
bellion, headed by Gilimer, who defeats and kills Hilderic in 


battle. 


Gilimer mounted the throne, and foon fuffered the juft pu- 
nifhment of the many barbarities committed againft the ortho- 
dox Chriftians. The emperor Juftinian fent the renowned ge- 
neral Belifarius into Africa, who defeats Gilimer in feveral bat- 
tles, and at laft forced him to take thelter on the inacceffible 
Pappuan mountain. Belifarius ordered Pharas, an officer of 
experience and ability, to block him up here, while with the 
reft of the army he reduced all the reft of the Vandal do- 
minions. Pharas executed his commiflion with great fidelity, 
and reduced Gilimer to fuch extremity of mifery, that he be- 
gan to compaflionate his diftrefs, ‘ and wrote a moft pathetic 
letter to the unhappy monarch, exhorting him to extricate him- 
felf and faithful attendants from their prefent mifery, by a 
fubmiflive furrender of himfelf to the noble and generous Be- - 
lifarius. He was, however, highly furprized at the itrangenefs 
of the anfwer he received from him; in which, on the one 
hand, he utterly declined his friendly advice, and on the other, 
conclude, with the moit fubmiffive requeft, that he would fo far 
pity his great diftrefs as to fend him a LOAF OF BREAD, a 
SPUNGE, AND A LuTE. Pharas was not a little grieved at his 
refolution, but was ftill more puzzled at the oddnefs of his re-. 
queft, till explained by the mefflenger in words to this effedt; 
«* That the king had not tafted any baked bread fince his arri- 
val on that mountain, and earneftly longed to eat a morfel of it 
before he died: the fpunge he wanted to allay a tumour that 
was fallen upon one of his eyes: and the lute, on whieh he 
had learned to play, was to affift him in fetting fome elegiac 
verfes he had compofed on the fubject of his misfortunes to a 
fuitable tune.” ‘The -good Herulean, who could not refrain 
from tears at this mournful report, did not, make him wait* 
long, but immediately difpatched the meflenger with the things, 


requefted. 


‘ Gilimer had fpent near three winter months on that inhof- - 
pitable mountain, his mifery ftill hardening him the more: 
again{ft the thoughts of furrendering, when a melancholy fcene 
in his own family prefented itfelf to his view, which at-once re . 
conciled him to it. It was a bloody ftruggle between two boys, 
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the one his fifter’s fon, about 2 flat bit of dough .laid on the 
coals; which the one feized on, burning hot -as it was, and 
clapped it into his mouth, and the other, by dint of blows, 
forced it out, and ate it from him; which might have ended 
fatally for both, had he not interpofed. ‘The fight of this made 
fo deep an impreffion on him, that he immediately difpatched 
a mefienger to Pharas, acquainting him that he was now ready 
to furrender himfelf, his men, and all his effeéts, on the con- 
ditions he had offered him, as foon as he was affured that they 
were embraced by Belifarius. Pharas loft no time to get them 
ratified, and fent back to him; and gladly conduéted him and 
his retinue to Belifarius’s head-quarters; where, upon his ap- 
proaching that general, he broke out “into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter, which was varioufly interpreted; but-was moft probably 
owing to a delirium, occafioned by fo long a feries of misfor- 
tunes. Belifarius, however, gave him a reception fuitable to 
his dignity; and, having fettled his Carthaginian affairs, fet 
fail with him for Conftantinople with the firft fair wind; and at 
his arrival prefented him to the emperor Juftinian, with all the 
immenfe riches he had brought away from Africa. The unhap- 
py Gilimer was introdued to him, laden with golden chains, 
his crown upon his head, his eyes gufhing out floods of tears, 
and his heart breaking out into the deepeft groans, which ut- 
terly choaked up his words; fo that he could only repeat, in 
broken accents, the words of the wife man, vanitas vanitatum, 
tS omnia vanitas. Having, at length, recovered himfelf, he 
begged of the emperor, in the moft fubmiffive terms, that his 
life might be fpared; which was readily granted him, together 
with an handfome yearly penfion for him to live as a private 
gentleman. But his mind and heart were too unfettled and 
broken to enjoy long, much lefs relifh, the fweets of a private 
ftate. So that growing daily more and more unable to bear 
the grievous weight of his difgrace, guilt, and fhame, he died 
there of grief, in the fifth year of his unhappy reign, and the 
firft after his captivity.’ 


"Thus ended the Vandal government, after Africa had groaned 
for the {pace of 117 years underits tyranny. It now came un- 
der the obedience of the Greek emperors, and was governed 
by their generals and prefects, till the irruptions of the Arabs 
and Saracens, who came pouring in like a torrent, put an end 
to their government, and reduced this country under the domi- 
nion of the Khalif Omar anno 547. The whole hiftory of the 
Patemite Khalifs, and what precedes it, of the Vandal monar- 
chy; is no more.than a recapitulation of part of the Ancient | 


sa the 16th, 17th, 18th, and roth volumes, in order 
to 
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fo connec it with the Modern, and introduce the hiftory of 
Egypt, which immediately follows. 


In the hiftory of Egypt, the reader will find many-curious 
and entertaining particulars, with refpe& to its prefent ftate, 
‘laws, religion, policy, trade, ancient monuments, foil, climate, 
‘animals, &e. But what will moft engage his attention, is the 
curious thread of hiftory through the various dynafties that fuc'- 
ceeded each other, from 44x Temim Mahud, the firft Egyptian 
Khalif, anno 953, to Al Malek Al Afhraf, the laft prince of the 
‘Ayubite dynafty. “Lis pity the hiftory fhould break off at fo 
interefting a part-as the foundation of the Mamluk dynatty; 
‘but this we are told was unavoidable, on account of the diffi- 
‘culty of procuring materials, which can only be extraéted from 
the Arabic writers. It is therefore propofed to fill up the chafm 
an a fupplemental part, « where, fay the authors, we fhall endea- 
vour to recite the hiftory of the Mamluk Soltans, fo famed for 
their power, opulence, and conquefts, and give 2 more expli- 
cit and fatisfa€tory account of the origin, extraét, rife, and dif 
‘cipline of this military government, than has ever yet-appeared.” 


The remainder of this volume contains the hiftory of all the 
African iflands, except Malta, which, on account of its length 
and contiguity to£urope, will be treated apart, and immedi- 
ately preceding the hiftory of the European kingdoms. This 
account of the iflands is replete with entertainment, except 
fome parts of Madagafcar, which, by too minute-an attention 
‘to the topography, is dry and fterile as the defarts of Barca, or 
‘any the moft unhofpitable region in all Africa. As a fpecimen 
of the ftile and manner of this volume, we fhall extra& the follow- 
ing defcription of the inhabitants of Funchal, the capital of Ma- 
deira, and of the general manners of the ifland. 


‘ The Portuguefe, fay our authors, though numerous, do not 
conftitute the bulk of the 4inhabitants ; the Englifh and French 
Roman Catholics, who live in the Portuguefe manner, are juftly 
fuppofed to exceed the others in number and wealth. Befides 
thefe, there is.an infinity of Mulatto and Negro freemen, who 
are treated with more ‘refpe& than the moft confiderable Eng- 
lith Protettant merchants, who are, as we fhall have occafion to 
relate, hardly and impoliticly dealt with, from bigotted and ig- 
norant fuperftition. "The ftreets of Funchal are drawn dy a line, 
all the houfes neat, and the windows fafhed with fath- work, but 
with openings wide enough for thofe within to fee and be feen. 
‘Through thefe windows many amorous dialogues are hefd be- 


tween virgins and their gallants, in afpecies of dumb language, 
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unintelligible to all befides the votaries of the little god of love. 
In this method of communicating the fentiments of lovers by 
the fingers, the Spaniards and Portuguefe of Madeira are par- 
ticularly expert. Even in this religioufly bigotted country, 
churches are made the rendezvous of perfons infpired with the 
tender paffion, of men of bufinefs, and of thofe who are either 
jmmerfed in pleafure, or itrongly attached to intereft. After 
divine fervice, the houfe of God is converted into an exchange, 
or proftituted to the purpofes of luft and profligacy; for here 
all forts of affignations are made; yet can nothing exceed the 
decency and gravity of their exterior deportmenr. ‘Ihe women, 
who have no domelitic chapels, never attend divine fervice but 
on Sundays and holidays; and if there be feveral females in a 
family, they walk in pairs before the mother, their faces covered 
with a long veil, but their neck and fhoulders expofed, as. if 
they invited the notice of their gallants. On the one fide walks 
an old man, armed with a fword, dagger, and chaplet, or 
long {tring of beads, intimating thereby his being the guardian 
of virgin honour; however, the young gentlemen are not de- 
terred by this formidable efcorte from approaching, ogling, and 
exprefling their paflion in a manner very witty and ingenious. 


‘ All the vices, and particularly luft and incontinence, reign 
in an abfolute manner in Madeira over all conditions of men ; 
and the example of the males has encouraged the females to 
fatisfy their defires in a very impure and lafcivious way. The 
women never lofe an opportunity of gratifying their paflions, 
and efpecially with ftrangers, without regard to hisrank. Oving- 
ton attributes the prevalence of this evil to that extraordinary 
manner they have of marrying their children, without permit- 
ting them to fee each other before, all matches being made 
here with an intire difregard to every other purpofe, but inte- 
reft. He relates, that when he was at Madeira, a marriage was 
on the point of being concluded between two perfons of fafhion, 
who had never fet eyes on.each other, and both parties were 
come to the place appointed for the celebration of their nup- 
tials, before they had even an opportunity of expreffing their in- 
clinations. However, an accident led. the bridegroom to a 
room feparated by a thin partition from that in which his mi- 
ftrefs and another young lady entertained each other. Thro’ 
a chink he had a full view of them, and their converfation ea- 
fily diftinguifhed his intended bride; but the other young lady 
pleafing his inclinations better, he broke.off the match, and 
entailed a perpetual quarrel by the affront between the two fa- 
milies. As parents make up all family-connedtions without ever 
confulting their children, it ishighly probable that this may be 

one 
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one reafon for the loofenefs, of unmarried women. The old 
folks regard nothing befides the birth, quality, fortune, and 
religion, of the parties; all alliances with Jews, Infidels, and 
Proteftants, being rigidly prohibited; but love is tov obftinate 
a paflion to be bent to the purpofes of avarice and pride.’ The 
birth, indeed, of the woman is not-fo much regarded ;. but it 
is deemed infamous to marry a hudband of a different religion ; 
and this fevere reftri€tion extends to all. the Englifh, with this 
difference, however, that, upon embracing the popith religion, 
they are looked upon as worthy; whereas no change.of prin- 
ciples can wath off the ftain of Judaiim and infidelity. Yet there 
have been inftances, where the power of wealth has overcome 
this objection, and fet cafuiits upon explaining away that fhame 
which would ever be attached to perions lefs rich and confider- 
able. QOvington declares, that parents pay no regard to. the 
chaftity of the young perfons whom they intend to conneé. by 
marriage; fobriety of morals and continency are, efpecially in 
2 hufband, the worit of all recommendations to the favour of a 
Jady. He relates a pleafant inftance of this, which happened 
during his refidence on the ifland. A widow of fortune at Fun- 
chal had propofed a match between her daughter and a young 
gentleman of a neighbouring family, and matters were pretty 
far advanced ; but the old lady hearing, that the intended 
bridegroom had ever enjoyed perfe@ health, that he was never 
infeéted with the venereal difeafe, and that he always avoided 
all communication with loofe women, immediately broke otf 
the treaty; affirming that the gentleman’s. conduct was the re- 
fult of fome conftitutional defect, and not of a prudence f{carce 
compatible with his time of life.’ 


With refpe& to the general manners of the inhabitants of 
Madeira, the authors defcribe them ‘ as grave, fober, and tem- 
perate, but haughty and oftentatious. Even the richeit Portus 
guefe lay themfelves under fevere rettri@ions of fobriety, which 
they hardly ever break through; and drunkennefs is a vice in- 
tirely unknown. among the poorer fort. During the vintage, 
bread and dried-raifins are the whole fuitenance of the labourer, 
together with a little wine diluted with water; and, without 
this temperance, it would be impoflible for them to efcape fevers 
in hot weather: but long ufe and cuftom have now rendered 
their fobriety conftitutional. It is certain, that the excefles of 
venery, into. which they launch, render their moderation in 
drinking the more neceffary, and co-perates with the climate to 
keep the inhabitants of Madeira the moft decent people of Afri- 
cain this particular, It is true, that fervants, provided with 
bottles in their hands, always attend the tables of the rich; but 

they 
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they pretend fo exaétly to judge of the fobriety of their mafters, 
that they muft be repeatedly defired to fill a’ glafs before they 
prefent it. So far do the Portuguefe carry their affeCtation, that 
mone of them are ever feen to make water in public, not for 
the fake of decency, but to avoid the fcandalous imputation of 
drunkennefs.. Nothing can be more abfurd-and ridiculous thar 
the important and proud carriage of the meaneft flave, equip- 
ped with his fword and poinard, and walking with the gravity 
and ftiffnefs of a perfon attending a folémn proceflion. ‘The 
very fervants employed at table, or in the moft fervile oecupa- 
tion, never lay afide that long bar of cold iron, with which their 
thighs are decorated ;’ as if they would compenfate, by this 
mark of vain diftinGtion, the real oppreffion and flavery under 
which they groan. Perhaps it is to this cuftom we may attri- 
bute the frequency of murder.in Madeira. This horrid crime of 
duelling is become a badge of honour here: ‘for to gain the 
leaft token of a brave man, it is indifpenfably neceflary that you 
have dipt your hands in the blocd of your fellow creature. 
What indeed confirms the Portuguefe in-this barbarous prac- 
tice, is the protection afforded by the church to criminals; a 
deteftable privilege, that refleéts difgrace on the whole body of 
their clergy, and intimates their doctrine to be inconfiftent with 
the laws of juftice and humanity. Here the finalleft chapel, 
and taking refuge in a confecrated place, will tkreen the moft 
' notorious criminal from the law; and thefe are fo numerous 
all over the ifland, that.no one need ever undergo the punifh- 
ment, which law, reafon, and the good of fociety, require 
fhould be inflited on murderers. Nay, we are told, that 
touching the altar, the corner of a church, or any thing that 
has been confecrated, will fufficiently protect a man in the prac- 
tice on the worft of crimes; yet are the clergy no lefs {trenuous 
in defence of this prerogative, than if the fundamental princi- 
ple of their faith, the good of the church, and the interefts of 
religion, depended upon it. The moft rigorous punifhment, 
therefore, is banifhment or imprifonment; both which the- 
parties may buy off by prefents to the clergy, who enjoy a fort 
of defpotic power, which they have acquired in confequence of 
their number, wealth, and influence, over the minds of the ig- 
moraht people. It is amazing that fo large a body of idle clergy 
can be maintained in fuch affluence by fo fmall a number of 
laborious laics; but fo it is, the poverty of the latter exactly | 
tallies with the riches of the former; and as wealth ever imé 
plies power, the clérgy have engroffed almoft the whole prero- 
tive of the ifland, the governor himfelf being little more than 
a cypher. The Jefuits hold the firft rank in the church, hav- 
ing acquired a high degree of reputation from the — 
wu 
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with which they grant abfolution to penitents, and. from an 
external feverity of manners, and an appearance of fuperior 
fanétity; perhaps we may add, from their fuperior cunning, 
fagacity, learning, and attachment to their common intereft. 
Hence it is that they carefully conceal from the public the 
flighteft mifdemeanour of any of their fraternity, and aflume 
to themfelves the fole right of punithing the crimes of their 
brethren, even though they fhould be of the moft pernicious 
confequence to the ftate and to fociety. Should any of them 
be accufed, they vigoroufly defend his caufe, conceal his fault, 
or explain it by a fpecies of religious cafuiftry, in which they 
excel all the reft of mankind; and if they happen to ‘be inter- 
rogated, why they fhould ikreen a criminal? they anfwer, that 
mercy is one of the nobieft attributes of the Almighty. © 


‘The inhabitants of Madeira always bury their Catholic 
dead in their churches and confecrated grounds. The corpfe 
is dreffed out with great magnificence, but feldom inclofed in a 
coffin ; on the contrary, they mix lime with the duft, the fooner 
to confume it; fo different are their manners in this particular 
from thofe of the Guanches in the neighbouring iflands. This 
mixture of burnt lime, and the warmth of the climate, have fo 
fudden an effe&t, that we are tolda grave may be opened in the 
fpace of fifteen days, by which time the body is wholly redu- 


ced to duit. 


¢ As the inquifition is violently fet againft all heretics, the 
bodies of fuch are forbid all Chriftian burial, and regarded-as 
the carcaffes of brutes. Even the moft confiderable Englith Prote- 
ftant merchants are treated with the moft ignominious contempt, 
and forced to throw their dead bodies, as if they were on fhip- 
board, into the fea, unlefs they pay an extravagant price to the 
clergy for the liberty of breaking ground. Ovington relates a 
very barbarous inftance of this, of which he was an eye-witnefs. 
An Englifh merchant dying, all the other merchants of the fame 
nation, willing to inter the body decently, and yet to avoid the’ 
rigorous impofition of thé inquifition, determined to have it 
carried in the night over the rocks into the mountains: how- 
ever, their defign was difcovered by that jealous tribunal, and 
they were watched to the place of interment. Scaree had the 
corpfe been laid in the duft, when they were furrounded by the | 
corregidors and -officers of juftice, affifted by a large body of 
armed men; ‘who immediately dug up the body, expofed it to 
public infults, and then threw it into the fea, with all the pof- 
fible marks of infamy and difgrace. Hence it is, that however 
pleafant and delightful the ifland of Madeira may, in other re- 


{pects, 
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fpegts, be thought, yet the oppreffion of this damnable inqufs 
fition ‘renders it no very defirable refidence for fuch as refufe 
to refign their confciences and underftandings to the arbitrary 
directions of the Jefuits. The volcanos of the Canary Iftands 
‘are not more terrible to the natives, than the clergy of Madei- 
ra, armed with the authority of the inquifition, to the Prote- 
ftants who live under their jurifdittion. It is certain, that Eng- 
lifh merchants meet with better quarter among Turks and Pa- 
gans, than where the Roman Catholic clergy have the leaft au- 
thority in their hands; and it is remarkable, that the further 
thofe zealots are removed from the-head of their church, the 
more defpotic, cruel, and higotted they become. In Rome, 
and all the great towns of Italy, Proteftants converfe familiarly, 
nay, enter into intimate friendfhip, with the Popith clergy; but 
when the Jefuits find themfelves remote from the feat of go- 
vernmeat, and in a manner out of the eye of the world, there 
their authority, their eppreflion, and tyranny, are altogether 


infapportable.’ 


Upon the whole, we may venture to fay, that the volume 
before us contains at leaft as much erudition and entertain- 
ment, as any of the preceding; and that if the authors perfe- 
vere with the fame affiduity, the whole will form a moft valu- 
able and complete body of Univerfal Hiftory. 





Art. II. Elements of Plane Trigonometry. In which is introduced, 
a Differtation on the Nature and Ufe of Logarithms. By Francis 
Maferes, M.A. of Clare-hall, Cambridge. 8ve. Price 7 5. 


Payne, We. 
[NX the laft Volume of the Critical Review, we gave a full ac- 
count of a judicious performance by this gentleman, on the 
negative fign in algebra, a work which we recommended to all 
beginners, as a plain and eafy ‘introduétion to that difficult 
branch of the mathematics. The work before us is written 
with the fame intention, and feems very well calculated to 
{mooth the paths to this moft ufeful part of geometry: how- 
ever, as we do not perceive. that Mr. Maferes has attempted 
any thing few, it will be fuffictent that we give a general view 
of the work, without entering upon a critical examen. The 
firft part is nothing more than a comment, as the author ac- 
knowledges, on Dr. Keil’s Elements of Trigonometry, the neat- 
eft and beft compendium ever written on the dotrine of trian- 
les. Here Mr. Maferes gives a variety of examples of the cal- 


" : 
culations of fines and tangents, with the. operations prefent 
: at 


ed. . 
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at full length, the more to facilitate and familiarize thé fabjeé. 
The author has likewife taken care, that no more previous 
knowledge .be. requifite than the firft fix books of ' Euclid’s 
Elements, and the vulgar operations of arithmetic, to compre- 
hend his meaning and defign; except the fcholium for compu- 
ting the fine, when the arc is given, which may very well be 
done without infinite feries, tho’ our author thinks otherwife. 


In the fecond part, which requires as little geometrical know- 
ledge as the former, we have a variety of the moft remarkable 
and ufeful properties of fines, targents, and other lines belong- 
ing toacircle. We will not call the operations tedious, becaufe 
the author intended they fhould be diftiné&t, and apologizes for 
his prolixity in the following manner. ‘ In the 26th propofi- 
tion, fays he, I have endeavoured to give a clear account of the 
doétrine of fines of multiple arcs, and to explain what is meant 
by fuch a fign’s becoming negative, or, as the algebraifts ex- 
prefs it, pafling from affirmation through nothing into nega- 
tion, which being an obfcure and myfterious expreffion, re- 
quired a copious explanation.” The length indeed of calcula- 
tion in this propofition and its corollaries is truly formidable ; 
it takes up the fpace of fourfcore pages, and is crowded with - 
algebraic expreffions; but the author affures us, that the pro- 
pofition and corollaries are rendered much more eafy and intel- 
ligible by this unfavourable afpeét. Neatnefs in ftating. and 
working problems is not the talent of our author; and this we 
had particular reafon to remark in his laft work, where he laid 
down a method of trifecting a circular arc, which we ‘imagined 
we fhould never get through. 


Mr, Maferes afcends higher in the third part; and the 
learner who would follow him muft be previoufly acquainted, 
as he informs us, with the elements of Euclid, the common 
principles and operations of algebra, the doétrine of ‘affympto- 
tes, and the preceding parts of this treatife; at leaft this will be 
requifite to underftand the differtation on logarithms which he 
has introduced. In this. part our author treats in the fame 
copious manner of the fluxions of fines and tangents, with the 
relations of the feveral lines belonging to a circle, and the cir- 
cular arc it’elf. But the differtation on logarithms we think 
the mot valuable and mafterly performance of the whole. The 
reader may have a view of it in the author’s own words. 


‘ We have now gone through all thofe properties of the lo- 
_ garithmic curve that have any relation to the prefent fubjeé, 
or smay tend to give aclear notion of its figure and defcription ; 
which — 
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which (as for the fake of avoiding all kind of obfcutrity and 
confufion on this not very eafy fubje&t, we have demonftrated 
them at great length) it may not be amifs to recapitulate in a 
-few words as follows. After giving a definition of this curve, 
we have fhewn, in the firft place, that its axis is an afymptote 
to it; 2dly, that the curve is convex towards its axis, or afymp- 
tote; 3dly, that the abfciffes of the axis are logarithms of the 
ratios of the ordinates that bound them; 4thly, that the fub- 
tangent of this curve is every where of the fame magnitude, 
and is therefore every where the logarithm of the fame 
given ratio, to wit (as is found by calculation) the ratio of 
2.718,281,828,459, &c. to1; sthly, that when the fubtan- 
gent is given, the curve may he defcribed in two different 
manners; the one by eretting perpendicularly to the axis at 
proper diftances from each other a variety of mean and conti- 
nual proportionals between, and to, the ordinates drawn thre* 
the extremities of the fubtangent, which ordinates muft be ta- 
ken to each in the forefaid proportion of 2.718, &c. tor; the 
other by a continued motion, to wit, by moving a right line 
upon the axis, with any velocity whatfoever, and fuppofing it 
to increafe during its motion at fuch-a rate that the velocity of 
its increafe fhall always be to the velocity of its parallel mo- 
tion, or the nafcent increment of the ordinate to the con- 
temporary increment of the abfcifs, at every inftant of time 
during its generation, as the magnitude of the ordinate at 
the fame inftant of time to the given line which is equal to the 
fubtangent of the curve to be defcribed; O6thlv, that the loga- 
rithms of equal ratios in different logarithmic curves are pro- 
portional to the fubtangents of. thofe curves; and we have 
fhewn that the fame thing holds in hyperbolas, or that the lo- 
garithms of equal ratios in different hyperbolas are proportio- 
nal to the parallelograms of thofe hyperbolas; 7thly, that all 
logarithmic curves are fimilar, and the correfpondent lines in 
them proportional to their fubtangents, and confequently the 
correfpondent areas proportional to the fquares of their fubtan- 
gents; 8thly, that the ratio whereof the parallelogram of any 
hyperbola is the logarithm in that hyperbola is equal to the 
ratio whereof the fubtangent of any logarithmic curve is the lo- 
garithm in that curve; and therefore gthly, that the parallelo- 
gram and areas of any hyperbola are equal to a fet of rectangles 
whofe bafes are the fubtamgent and correfpondent abfciffes of 
the axis of a logarithmic curve, and height the altitude of a 
reétangle whofe bafe is the fubtangent of the logarithmic curve, 
and area equal to the parallelogram of the hyperbola ; ; 1othly, 
that the fubtangent of a logarithmic curve is a fourth propor- 


tional to the infinitely fmall difference of any two contiguous 
ordi- 
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ordinates, the greater, or either, of thofe ordinates, and the 


correfpondent infinitely fmall logarithm, or the abfcifs of the 


axis intercepted between thofe ordinates; or, to {peak more 
accurately, the fubtangent of a logarithmic.curve is the limit 
of the magnitude of a fourth proportional to the fmall, bue 
finite, difference of any two contiguous ordinates, the greater, 
or either, of thofe ordinates, and the correfpondent logarithm,. 
er the {mall abfcifs of the axis intercepted between thofe ordi~ 
nates: and we have fhewn likewife that the fame thing holds 
in hyperboles, or that the parallelogram of an hyperbola is a 
fourth proportional to the infinitely {mall difference of any two 
portions of the afymptote taken from the center of the: hyper- 
bola, the greater, or either, of thofe lines, and the correfponr 
dent infinitely fall logarithm, or the afymptotic area whofe: 
bafe is the forefaid difference; or, to {peak more accurately, 
that the parallelogram of an hyperbola is the limit of the mag-. 
nitude of a fourth proportional to the fmall, but finite, differe. 
ence of any two portions of the afymptote taken fromthe cen» 
ter ofthe hyperbola, the greater, or either, of thofe portions, 
and the correfpondent fmall logarithm, or the afymptotic area. 
whofe bafe is the forefaid {mall difference.’ 


Befides what. is faid: of the logarithmic curve, Mr. Maferes- 
treats of proportion in general, and.of the proportion of ra 
tios in particular; of the aflymptotic areas. of hyperbolas;. of 
hyperbolic fectors; of the logarithmic fpital; of the analogy 
between circles and hyperbolas;. of the quantity called by Mr. 
Cotes the modulus of a fyftem of logarithms, a term. which he 
takes a great deal of unneceflary trouble to explain; with many 
other particulars, which we have neither room or leifure to- 
enumerate. But the reader may form an idea of the whole-from. 
this fhort recapitulation, extracted from the author. | 


‘ But of all thofe different methods of conceiving logarithms: 
that which was given above at the beginning. of this differta~ 
tion feems to be the fimpleft and the cleareft, to wit, that they 
are any quantities that are proportional to, or meafures of, ‘ra— 
tios; or, when they are to be confidered as numbers, thatthey 
are the names, or numeral expreffions of fuch quantities: this 
is the moit general, clear, and ufeful idea that can, as I ap- 
prehend, be formed of logarithms, and the only one that need 
be remembered. As to what further is moft material to be re- 
membered concerning them, it may,.1 think, be reduced to 
this, to wit, that there are two geometrical figures.more parti- 
cularly fitted to exhibit thefe quantities than any other figures 
whatfoever, towit, the hyperbola and logarithmic curve; and 
therefore that, when areas are confidered as logarithms, or. mea~ 

fures 


* 
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fures of ratios, we ought to have recourfe to the former of thofe 
figures, and particularly to that fimpleft fpecies of it, the rec- 
tangular, or equilateral, hyperbola ; and, when we make ufe 
of lines for that purpofe, we ought in general to refer them to 
the latter figure, or the logarithmic curve ; that the parallelo- 
gram of an hyperbola is every where of the fame magnitude in 
the fame hyperbola, and the fubtangent of a logarithmic curve 
is every where of the fame magnitude in the fame logarithmic 
curve; that the parallelogram of an hyperbola meafures the 
fame ratio in that hyperbola as the fubtangent of a logarithmic 
curve meafures in that curve, or that the ratio of the ordinates 
in an hyperbola that bound any afymptotic area that is equal 
to the parallelogram of the hyperbola is equal to the ratio of 
any two ordinates to the axis of a logarithmic’curve that inter- 
cept a portion of the axis equal to the fubtangent ; that the 
parallelogram of an hyperbola and the fubtangent of a loga- 
rithmic curve are, each of them in its particular fyftem of mea- 
fures or logarithms, equal to the fourth proportional which 
Mr. Cotes has called the modulus of the fyftem; and that the 
fyftem of numeral logarithms, (or names, or numeral expref- 
fions of the meafures of ratios) known by the name of Napier’s 
logarithms, and fometimes alfo by thofe of natural and hyper- 
bolic logarithms, is that which refults from fuppofing the pa- 
rallelogram of an hyperbola, or the fubtangent of a logarithmie 
curve, or, in general, the modulus of any fyftem of loga- 
rithms, to be called 1, or fome number wherein 1 is the only 
fignificant figure, and the fyftem of numeral logarithms ufually 
known by the name of Brigg’s logarithms is that which refults 
from fuppofing the afymptotic area of an hyperbola intercepted 
between two ordinates that are to each other in the proportion 
of ro to 1, or the abfcifs of the axis of a logarithmic curve that 
is intercepted between two ordinates that: are to each other in 
the proportion of 10 to 1, or, in general, the meafure of the 
ratio of to to 1, in any fy{tem of logarithms to be called 1, or 
fome number wherein 1 is the only fignificant figure. 


‘Note, Though natural and hyperbolic logarithms are often 
underftood to mean the fame fyitem of numeral logarithms, 
to wit, Napier’s, yet fome authors I find diftinguifh them one 
from another, giving only the name of hyperbolic to Napier’s 
logarithm, and calling thofe logarithms natural which arife by 
dividing all Napier’s, or the hyperbolic, logarithms by 2; thus, 
according to thefe.writers, 2.302,585, &c. is the hyperbolic, 
2.302,685, &c. 

2 
1.151,292, &c. is the natural logarithm ofie. But this diftinc- 
tion I believe is not a common ore. ae | 


or 





or Napier’s logarithm of 10, and 
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t I have now gone through all I propofed to fay cohcerning 
logarithms, great part of which has been added, not fo much 
to explain the nature of thefe quantities (which, I hdpe, “hat 
been done with tolerable perfpicuity in the former partvof this 
difcourfe) as to fatisty the curiofity of thofe who might be dea 
firous of knowing in what marinet thé ‘firft inventors, .and fe- 
veral other writérs who have confidered this fubjeét, had con- 
teived of them, and of feeing the conneétion of thofe feveral 
different conéeptiéns of them oné with another. With this 
View all the articles from Art. 243, to the prefent article have 
been compofed, and they will, it is hopéd, contribute to facili- 
tate to young beginners the perufal of fome of the mott curious 
treatifes upon this fubject,; particularly Lord Napier’s canon mi- 
vificus logarithmorum, Mir. Maciaurin’s account of logarithms ‘in 

the 6th dha of the firft book of his fiuxions, ‘and Dr. 
Keill’s, Dr. Wallis’s, and Dr. Halley’s treatifes of logarithms. 
Thofe therefore who are not defirous of knowing all thefe para 
ticulars concerning logarithms, which, it muit be confeffed, 
are not neteffary to the underftanding them, would do weil 
to give thefe laft-mentioned articles, to wit, from Art. 243, to 
the prefent article, but a flight and tranfitory reading.’ | 





To difmifs the article, it muft be owned the treatife before 
us, In peneral, is clear and explicit 5 but charged with num= 
berlefS particulars to be found in other authors more’ concifely, 
and equally perfpicuous. We would, however, by ho means dif 
courage Mr. Maferes from proceeding to render eafy the othet 
parts of geometry, of which he is certainly mafter; we only 
mean to caution him againft giving a diftafte of the fcience by 
exceffive and unneceflary prolixity. | Our ‘ideas are not ‘beft 
conveyed by a multitude of words; for by endeavouring at too 
much facility, we tire and perplex with length and repetition. 


N. B. We need not trouble our readers with the different 
methods here given of fquaring tlie circle, as they are all unfa- 
tisfattory. ‘This is a problem never to be folved by the :doc- 
- trine of feries’s, and in our opinion only by the re@tification of 
the circular atc. The former can never amount to more than 
paralogifm; but the dire€t proportion between a right line and 
a circle muft be obtained from thé latter, and the hint pethaps 


deduced from the principles of mechanics. 
Sim 
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Ant. Hl. The Life of Henry Prince of Wales, eldeft Son of King 
James I. Compiled cbiefly from his own Papers, and other Manu- 

- feripts, never before publifoed. By Thomas Birch, D. D. Secre- 
tary of the Royal Society, Sve. Pr. 6s. Millar. 





HEN a writer of Dr. Birch’s reputation takes up the pen, 

we are led to expe& fomething deferving of the public 
attention, and the more perhaps, as the fubje& promifes us 
an extenfive field of amufement and erudition. On reading 
the advertifement of this work, we doubted not but the 
learned author had fallen upon fome valuable original papers, 
which might refleét light on the hiftory of James’s reign. We 
imagined he would at leaft have cleared up the fufpicious cir- 
cumitances of the young prince’s death, unfolded the train of 
intrigues and negociations refpe&ting the intended marriage of 
Henry with the fecond daughter of France, explained the caufes 
of the coldnefs between James and his queen, and that eye of 
jealoufy with which he beheld the young prince as he advanced 
in the public efteem, together with a variety of other particu- 
lars, extraGted from papers to which former writers had no ac- 
‘cefs. We are forry to fay that we find ourfelves difappointed, 
-and no better acquainted with the character of James, Henry, 
or of the times, than we were before; that all that is new in 
the performance confifts of letters and dedications addreffed to 
the prince, in a ftile of grofs adulation peculiar to that pedan- 
tic reign; and that the other charaéters and facts introduced 
are too inconfiderable, admitting they were novel, to be deemed 
any acquifition to the republick of letters. Of what value 
to us are the ceremonies of the royal infant’s baptifm; of his 
inveftiture in the principality of Wales; of his tilts, chal- 
lenges, and tournaments, and other matters equally important 
with which half the volume is made out? What care we whe- 
ther his royal highnefs wrote his firft Latin letter at the age of 
feven or feventeen, when we know that his tutor had the 
greateit fhare in it? Is it of fuch confequence that he was made 
free of the company of merchant-taylors, as to merit a tedious 
defcription of the folemnity ? Why fhould we at this diftance of 
time be peftered with the infipid dedications of Thomas Farna- 
by, a fchool mafter, and an hundred other pedagogues, whofe 
vanity led them to addrefs their works to the heir apparent ? 
What fhould we fay to a hiftory of his late royal highnefs, equal 
in goodnefs of heart, in generofity, and public fpirit, to Henry 
or any other prince, drawn from fuch materials as compofe the 
volume before us; from addreffes, petitions, letters of compli- 
ment, and dedications; in every one of which the writer re- 
garded 
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garded his own intereft more than truth? .To {peak our minds 
freely, and without prejudice or biafs for or againit the learned 
writer, we think this performance: might-very well be {pared, 
as it contains few particulars but what. have already appeared 
in print. Some however. there are, and thofe we fhall point ~ 
out to the reader, that he may form his own judgment. 


The firft of any confequence that occurs (for we, {peak not 
of the letters, addrefles,; and petitions above-mentioned). is.a 
propofal-offered to his royal highnefs, by William Burrel,.for 
building fhips in Ireland. . The propofal.was in the following 
terms. ' 

_ A projeét of faving: hencefotward well nigh half the. chargé 

his majefty hath of late been at in the riew-building of his. fhips, 
and that without danger either of an ill mould, or of unfound 
materials, or of an unfubftantial frame, and without more fpa- 
ring payments out of the Exchequer, than fince this Lord-Trea- 
furer’s time hath. been accuftomed in works of the fame nature : 
_ together with an offer of ferving into the office plank and tim- 

ber of extraordinary good condition, wheteby his Majefty’s 
woods may be preferved. | 

*¢ Firft, that he will-undertake.to biiild any thip from 100 tur 
to 600 tun, with two decks atid a half, according to the ufual 
fervice of his Majefty’s thips of war, after thé raté of five pounds 
per tun for every tun the faid fhip fhall contain. 

“ Secondly, that he will build any hip froth 600 tun to 100d 
tun, with three whole decks. fore and aft (if it fhall be thought 
fit) ‘after the rate of feven pounds per tun for every tun fhe 
contains. pray 

“Thirdly, touching the fubftantialnefs of the work, dnd 
foundnefs of the matefials to be employed upon it, he is con- 
tented to perform it according to fuch covenants, as fhall be 
agreed upon between him and the officers of the navy, with 
the advicé’ of his Majefty’s fhipwrights, and that agreement to 
be referred to the confideration of your Higlinefs before any 
proceeding therein. 

“‘ Fourthly, for the rhould of the fhip, in refpect of his art; 
he will deliver your Highnefs a mould of hi$ own draught, and — 
build the fame, according thereunto; ot .any alteration that 
your Highnefs fhall think. fit; by what. advifement you pleafe 
to take: 

_.« Fifthly; if it be required, that he-fhall perform the painf- 
ing, carving, and joiners work belonging-unto her (which is 
yet no part of her hull) he will undertake that alfo at the raté 


of los. per tun more. ar, 
H a t& Sixthlys 
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“ Sixthly, for all manner of matfts, -yards, boats, anchors, 
cables, tigging, powder, fhot, and ordnance, &c. which belong 
not to the building of the faid fhip, he will alfo tranfport the 
fame at his own charge from the place, where they fhall be de- 
livered unto him, atid difpofe of them, and rigg her at his own 
charge alfo. 


‘¢ Seventhly, he will bring into Chatham in the faid fhip.fuch 
quantity of four inch and three inch- ‘plank fquare, without 
fhells, of 30 feet'and upwards in length, and of fpecial knees 
and timber for riders, ftems, fafhion pieces, &c. ‘hewed and 
fquared both ends to a bignefs, and fit for the prefent. fervice 
they are afligned unto, the plank at’ the raté of 46s. pér load ; 
and the knees and timber at 42s. per load; by ‘which fervite 
all forts of timber in this kingdom may be preferved, till his 
Majefty pleafe to forbear to make ufe of this offer, fo. be per- 
forined out of his realm of Ireland. 


“Eighthly, to the end the frame may be built according to 
the mould agreed upon, your Highnefs fhall appoint any ma- 
fter-fhipwright to be there, to overfee his works, fo it be at 
his Majefty’s charge. 


«« Ninthly, that he will bring the faid fhip to her moorings 
at Chatham at his own charge, allowing 80 men wages and 
victuals to tranfport a fhip of. 600 tuns, and 130 men to a fhip 
of 1000 tuns ; and fo proportionably to every fhip of any other 
burthen. 


* Laftly, he will undertake to build a fhip of 600 tuns, and 
to launch her ready to be tramfportéd by Midfummer come 
twelve months, if he be agreed withall before Chriftmas next, 
to the end he may preféntly make his provifion.” 


*‘ The undertaker’s demands. 


** Firft, to the end that the rules to know that the burthen 
of the fhip may be certain, he defires the tunnage may be mea- 
fured and allowed, according to the ufual rate of the length, 
breadth, and draught in water (which is accounted half the thip’s 
breadth) and according to which his Majefty’s mafter-thipwrights 
do rate all the fhips, for which his Majefty pays tunnage-money. 


** Secondly, that his Majefty fhall appoint a Captain, Mafter- 
Gunner, and Boatfwain all at his own charge, to take care of 
the fhip and of all her provifions committed to their charge : 
and that though he be at the fole charge of the tranfporting 
the faid fhip ; yet his Majefty to bear the adventure of lier ‘at 
fea, after fhe is manned and vittualled by him as aforefaid. 

** Thirdly, 
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“‘ Thirdly, that in refpect he is at the fole charge of tran: 
fporting the faid fhip, and that he means to bring in her fuch 
fpecial timber and planks, as his Majetty cannot be furnifhed 
withall elfewhere, he will be pleafed to grant hinrthe bringing 
of that ftuff in her, without paying any freight, and nothing 
to-be ‘abated of his price in that refpeé. 


«« Fourthly, that he may have his Majefty’s commiffion to prefs 
all forts of men for that purpofe, at his Majefty’s ufual rates, pay- 
ing their tranfportation thither and back : as alfo to take up all 
forts of timber out of any woods, where it is moft convenient, 
paying ready money, according to the appraifement of four 
indifferent men, two for the King, and two for the fubjeé : 
as alfo ta make any river navigable for barges at his own charge 
to tranfport the timber, and for land-carriage through any 
man’s grounds (leaving it as he found it) without interruption. 


“‘Fifthly, that his Majefty, for every fuch fhip of 600 tuns, 
will be pleafed to grant him five hundred pounds impreft at the 
conclufion of the bargain: and from time to time five hundred 
pounds a quarter, till the whole fum be -paid, with licence to 
tranfport-+the fame, as he hath accafion to ufe it.” 


The Earl of Nottingham, Lord High ‘Admiral, gave a favour- 
able opinion of this fcheme to the Prince in writing ; and even 
his Majefty’s fhipwrights were candid enough to acknowledge, 
that it would be a great faving to. the nation, ‘if executed. Ac- 
cordingly Mr. Pett, the Prince’s thip carpenter, was fent to Ire 
land to fuperintend Mr. Burrell’s performance of his contract; 
but we know not the iffue of his projec. 


_ The following eftimate of the expence of ten of his Majetty’s 
thips, and ten tenders, for the {pace of a year, containing thir- 
teen months and a day, is a curious addition to the naval hi- 


ftory of the laft age. » 

Men. 
“« Repulfe — —_— 340 
“ Guardand — —=. 300 
“ Waftefpight = —— 300 
“Affurance -—- — 250 
** Mary Rofe — — 250 
“ Red Lion — <= 250 
‘‘ Dreadnought — — 200 
“* Speedwell — “<= " 300 
“Antelope -—- — 160 
« Adventure -— — 120 
“ Ten Tranfporters -——- 400 

27890 
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* For the fea-wages of 2780 men to fervein L. & @, 
the faid ten fhips above-written, and in the ten 
tranfporters, to help to carry their victuals and 
ammunition, &c. by the fpace of one whole year, 
containing thirteen months and a day, at the 
rate of 14s. each man per menfem, the fum of 25298 9 - 


** For the preft, condy&, and prefling, charges 
of 1090 men in the remote fhires of England, of 
goo men in the fhires adjoining, and of 606 men 
about London, at the rate of 6s. 4d. one with 
another — —— 


‘‘For grounding, graving, and putting into 
ferviceable order the faid ten fhips, by eftima- 


tion —_— 


‘< For fail, canvas, flags, enfigns, and all man- 
ner of fea-ftores, by the like eftimation — 


«¢ For great anchors, mafts, yards, pinnaces, 
long-boats, &c. by like eftimation —_ 


- For conduc in difcharge to 1900 of the faid 


preft men at 5s. per man, one with ano- 
ther —_— 


For bulk-heads, ballaft, &c. for the ten tran- 
fporters, at 15 1. one with another — 


For tunnage of the faid ten tranfporters, 

being, by eftimation, 200 tun a-piece, 
. jn all 2000 tun, at 2s. each tun per men- 
- fem, the fumof —— —— 
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‘¢ For travelling charges to pay the faid fhips 
at their return, and for divers other charges in- 
cident thereunto, the fum of — saci 


More for the victuals of the abovefaid 2780 

' men, ferving in the faid fhips and tran- 
fporters, with all other charges incident, 
the fum of — —— 


«* And more for all. manner of powder, fhot, 
matches, &c, belonging to the whole fleet, 
with like charges incident, by eftimation, the 
fum of — — — 
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In the appendix ‘we are favoured with a curious copy of the 
regulations, orders, and expences eftablifhed in the Prince’s 
houfhold ; but too long for us to infert. The parchment-roll. 
containing thefe orders, was bought by Dr. Birch, at. the fale 
of Sir Julius Czfar’s manufcripts, which is perhaps the only ge- 
nuine copy extant. 


The third and laft original piece which we think deferves no- 
tice, is an account of the negociations carried on at London 
and Madrid, for a treaty of marriage between Prince Henry 
and the Infanta of Spain. This relation is ufually afcribed to 
.Sir Charles Cornwallis ; but we agree with the editor, that this 
opinion is difproved by many circumftances in the relation itfelf, 
Be that as it,will, the paper is curious, and a clear proof that 
Spain never fincerely’ intended fuch an-alliance, fet on foot 
merely to amufe King James, at that time demanding repara- 
tion of certain injuries done to his fubjetts, the traders of 


Great-Britain. 


Let our readers judge, whether a few fuch original papers, 
as we have here mentioned, be fufficient foundation for a large 


octavo volume. 





— 


Art. IV. 4 praGical Treatife on Fevers, by Dr. Stevens. Price 6s. 
bound. Baldwin. 


Henever any fuperlative genius arifes to enlighten the 

age, like fome blazing meteor, he blaits and withers 
the reputation of all preceding writers, effects a total revolu- 
tion in the circle of fcience, fets up for the profeffed champion 
of negle&ted common fenfe, wonders that difcoveries fo notable 
and fo obvious fhould nave lain fo long concealed; and yet 
perchance, like the critic in Horace---Quod mecum igaarat, folus 
vult feire videri. 


Men of real diffidence and modefty are often thought pre- 
fumptuous for want of knowing the world, and fometimes they 
acquire great reputation in an illiterate neighbourhood, from 
very little merit. Upon the credit of report, we once rode 50 
miles to vifit a celebrated mathematician, who difappointed our 
hopes, by unfortunately boafting, that he had the honour of 
propofing and refolving queftions in a certain Magazine. All 
his difcoveries amounted to no more than every pedagogue, ac- 
quainted with modern improvements, can perform; and thisis 
the fituation of every inhabitant of deferted cells and garrets. 


To divert thought and banifh care, they project fchemes for the 
H 4 publie 
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public good, and ufher into the world this joint iffte of idle. 
nefs and ignorance, to. refcue mankind ont of darknefs and 
obfcurity. After all, this new knight-errant is vapouring a- 
way with difcoveries as ancient as his grandfire, and incurrin 
the ridicule of the public, who fneer at his fimplicity, while he 
is labouring for their emolument. 


Full of the notion that he is born to fave the lives of thou- 
fands of his majefty’s liege fubjeéts, Dr. Stevens, who, by the 
way, appears to be a man of fome fenfe and learning, has 
wrote a treatife, fhewing how the general laws of matter and 
tmotion are applicable to the human body, and ufeful to the 
phyfician in refolving the caufe of difeafes, as if nothing in this 
way had ever before been attempted. He inveighs with great 
acrimony againit empirics,and is particularly angrywith the term 
malignant, which regular quacks have fubftituted to exprefs they 
know not what. Every phenomenon #n nature.may, according ta 
him, be refolved by the laws of matter and motion; yet we 
imagine there are fome even in the human body which would 
puzzle our doétor, conjurer as he is, to explain by thefe laws. 
The ingenious doétor Knight publithed q work a few years 
fince, demonftrating, that al] natural phenomena may be ex- 
plained by the principles of attraétion and repulfion:; our au- 


thor falls in with his opinion; he even appears to draw his 

whole work from him, and a few other mechanical philofo- 

phers, without feeming to know. that fuch perfons, or fuch a 
doétrine ever exifted. 


Nothing can be more methodical, than the difpofition inte 
which our author has ranged his work, the whole confifting 
of a feries of propofitions and their demonftrations, to which 
jt is hoped no reader will prefume to refufe his affent. For-~ 
mality ftands often in the ftead of religion ; why fhould it nog 
of learning? In general the propofitions are fuch as every na- 
tural philofopher has often demonftrated; but we believe feve- 
ral of our author’s affertions, in illuftrating and proving them, 
will be controverted. Out of a thonfand that occur, we fhal} — 
however only inftance one, as it will be neceffary to give large 
abitraGs in order to convey a juft idea of the author’s defign 
and method of treating his fubje&. It would indeed be impof- 
fible to fpecify every circumftance in which we differ with Dr, 
Stephens. In explaining a propofition laid down ‘‘ to deter- 
mine the force of the air (p. 105) upon the blood in breath- 
ings, and likewife the effects it produces upon the blood in the 
Jungs,” he obierves, * that it may be proved by the air pump, 
that animals cannot live when fhut up in common air, though it 
fiill retains its wonted prefure; that animals will live longer when 
fiut up in comprefled air,” &c. Now the firft affertion, if we 

right 
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rightly underftand it, is abfolutely falfe. The reafon why ani- 
mals do not live in the receiver of the air pump, even before 
any air is extraéted, is becaufe it has loft its preffure, and con- 
fequently its elafticity. The air is feparated and difunited by 
the moift breath of the animal, as is obvious from a number 
of fimple experiments. Place a live rabbit on a pedeftal 
fixed in a tub of water, fo that the pedeftal appear a few inches 
above the furface of the fluid. Cover the pedeftal with 2 large 
cylindrical glafs, clofe at the upper end, with the mouth dipt 
in the water, to prevent the egrefs or regrefs of air. Imme- 
diately the water begins to afcend, as the contained air lofes its 
preflure from the breath of the animal, and the animal grows 
fainter juft in proportion to the lofs of preffure or elafticity in 
the air; from which it appears evident to us, that merely the 
want of elafticity in the air he infpires is the caufe of his 
death, which’enfues a few minutes after he betrays marks of 
faintnefs. é 


After demonftrating a number of preliminary propofitions, 
or laws of matter and motion, which we have no room to 
quote, Dr. Stevens proceeds to apply them to the human bo- 
dy. Firft he explains the nature and caufe of a too great ri- 
gidity and elatticity of the animal fibres, from whence proceed 
different kinds of fevers. The next propofition treats of a 
too great weaknefs and relaxation of the animal fibres, as the 
caufe of different kinds of fevers. Next he explains the na-. 
ture and caufe of a too great velocity of the animal fluids, and 
the fevers confequent on fuch a difpofition of the humours. 
From his reafoning upon this fubjett, which it muft be acknow- 
ledged is rather ingenious than new, the doétor deduces the 
following fcholium. “* When a périon, in found health, hap- 

ens to receive into his body fome of the volatile effluvia 
which paffes off from another perfon ill of the-fmall-pox, al- 
though, very often, he is at fome diftance from the perfon in- 
feted, immediately his blood becomes rarefied, from the fer- 
mentation which is caufed in its globules; and a gentle fever 
will be raifed; and as the globules become more diffolved, 
they caufe an acrimony of that fluid; as we have proved be- 
fore, whence a violent fever; and asthe volatile ative parti- 
cles of that fluid coritained in the globules, attra&t this conta- 
gious matter with the greateft attractive force, it muft be 
mixed and united with them; and thefe being the. moft fine and 
volatile parts of this fluid, and confequently, when developed . 
and fet at liberty, are the moft eafy to be protruded to the fur- 
face of the body, where they are, by the force of the circula- | 
tion, forced into the minute veffels, with fuch a velocity as 
greatly diftends them, even to raife them above the furface of 
the 
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the fkin, in the form of puftules; and immediately after the 
fever ceafes, although it continues in a {mall degree for. fome 
time. As this volatile matter does not aét upon all the glo- 
bules at once, there will confequently be ftill fome degree of 
fever ’till the whole .mafs has been vitiated, and then the fever 
entirely ceafes, and the fmall-pox is, as they term it, at the 
height. Then the circulation begins to grow more languid; 
and as the protruding force of the heart decreafes, the refift- 
ance the fluids give to the contractions of the veffels will like- 
wife decreafe, and of courfe fome of this protruded matter will 
be, by the contraétions of the veffels, forced again into the 
mafs of fluids, whence a new fever arifes, commonly called a 
fecondary fever, which continues ’till the mafs, of fluids is 
cleared of this putrid matter.” From this fpecimen we may, 
judge with how little reafon the doétor has charged former phi- 
lofophers with fubftituting founds inftead of fenfe. 


Then our author demonftrates the nature and caufe of a too 
languid. circulation, and the fevers produced by this defeé : 


the nature and caufe of a fimple continued fever, and the ef- 


fe&ts produced by it on the human body. Of an acute conti- 
nued fever, with the method of cure, or as he expreffes him- 
felf, ** of entirely eradicating the difeafe with as much cer- 
tainty .as the art of man will admit,” Here he condemns ma- 
ny particulars of the modern practice with a felf-fufficiency, 
which ferves only to evince us, that Dr. Stevens entertains no 
flight opinion of his own abilities; though we will venture to 


aflure him, that the warm regimen he inveighs againit, was in’ 


2 great meafure left off by the beft writers and practitioners, 
long before he exifted. 


Having difcharged a good deal of fpleen and conceit in the 
inveftigation of the above difeafes, he goes on to define the 
nature and caufe of an intermitting fever; its effets on the 
body, and a certain method of cure; although we muft own 
we find nothing peculiar to him in this fame method, except 
his rationale of the manner in which the Peruvian bark ope- 
rates on the folids and fluids; but this we have not room to 
quote. Here again he takes occafion to exclaim. againft /peci- 
fies, as if by that term were meant a medicine operating con- 
trary to the Jaws of nature; whereas nothing moge is implied, 
than that the effets it produces are better adapted than thofe 
of any other medicine, to counteract a particular difeafe, and 
produce certain changes in the folids and fluids, confiftent e- 
nough with the laws of nature, but peculiar to itfelf. 


We now proceed with our doctor to define the nature and 
eaufe of putrid fevers, their effects on the human body, the 


natural termination, and the fure method of removing the 
caules 
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eaufes and effe&ts of thefe fevers; for though he does not ab” 
folutely mention the word jure in the propofition, »yet fuch an 
air of fufficiency appears in the proof, as certainly implies it. 
After defining the nature and caufes, explaining the fymptoms, 
and laying down a method of curing nervous fevers, Dr. Ste- 
vens proceeds to the fmall-pox; a difeafe never underftood till. 
this furprizing genius ftept forth, and explained its caufes, na- 
ture and effeéts in a manner indeed new to us, and more diffi- 
cult of apprehenfion than the terms virus, mia/may malignant, 
ufed by all former. writers-on this difeafe, ** to. exprefs their own 
ignorance.” We fhall prefent the whole of the doétor’s reafon- 
ing upon this fubjeé&t in his own words, as.a real curiofity and 
fair fpecimen of what the reader may expect from a_ practice, 
founded on fo clear a:doétrine. 


Prop. I. ‘* To define the nature and caufe of the fmall-pox. 
To refolve this propofition, according to the laws of ‘nature, 
will be a tafk which is both very difficult and intricate ; ;a tafk 
which has puzaled the greateft phyficians fince this difeafe has 

peared in the world, and which is (as far as we have ever 
heard of) ftill unrefolved. But by what means is it that phy- 
ficians of all ages have been fo puzzled to account for the canufe 
of this difeafe? It is certainly becaufe they purfue a wrong 
courfe to difcover fuch phenomena; it is becaufe they build 
their {truéture only upon mere conjefture ; fome cndeavouring 
tu perfuade mankind that the variolous contagion arifes from 
fome occult qualities in bodies, and is therefore paft man’s 
comprehenfion to difcover; others accounting for its caufe 
from the influence of the planets; others from the malignity 
of the variolous matter, &c. with various other ridiculous 
whims, which are not only groundlefs, but abfurd in them- 
felves. All thefe empty notions we muft lay afide, and endea- 
vour to refolve this propofition according to the genuine laws 
of matter and motion, by which all the difeafes incident to hu- 
gnan bodies are to be accounted for: fince, it is very certain, 
that there is not the leaft. particle of matter in the univerfe, 
but what muft a& by, and conformable to, thefe laws. 


* It is awell known axiom, that ever fince this difeafe firft 
appeared in the world, it has been an epidemical, or conta- 
gious difeafe. It is epidemical, becaufe the effuvia of the fick 
perfons who Jabour under this difeafe is ftrongly attraéted by 
the air, and és conveyed with its current to diftant places, and 
there exters the bodies of animals with this fluid in refpiration ; 
where it produces its effeéts, according to the nature and tex- 
ture of the fluids of the body into which i is received. This 
infe€ted air may likewifé be attraéted by fome of the juices of 
the mouth, and fo will be fwallowed with them down into the 
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ftomach, and from thence be conveyed to, and mixed with 
the blood by the latteals. Now common obfervation teaches 
us, that the air, thus impregnated with this variolous effluvia, 
may be received into the bodies of fome perfons and produce. 
no vifable effects; andin thofe’ bodies where it does produce: 
any effects, thofe effets fhall be very different, although the’ 
air is equally impregnated with this volatile matter ; and likes 
wife that the bodies, in whom this matter has once produced 
its effects, will never be fubject to them again, although ever 
fo fubjeét to any other epidemic difeafe. This will appear very 
wonderful to fome, and feem-to countenance the notions we 
have already reje€ted. But when we examine the matter with 
a little more attention, we fhall be able to give a rational ag. 
count for thefe phenomena, according to the laws by which 
all material bodies are known to be governed. : 


‘“« It is certain that all effluvia, as we have already proved, 
are nothing elfe but the moft fine and volatile particles of the 
bodies from whence they arife: which are developed, and forced 
out of their fpheres of attraftion, by an inteftine confli& in the 
heterogeneous mafs of particles with which'the bodies: are 
compofed. This volatile matter, whofe conftituent particles 
are very f{mall, and confequently have large furfaces in propor. 
tion to their folidities, is ftrongly attraed by the circumam- 
bient atmofphere, and is, with the current of air, wafted ‘to 
diftant places, where it is conveyed into the blood, by the . 
lungs, with the aliments, and fome think through the cutica- 
Jar glands, where it produces different effects, and fometimes 
none at all, according to the nature of the body into which it 
is received. Therefore, in this cafe, we muft now endeavour 
to point out, firft, how the general effeéts of this effuvia aré 
produced in the human body. Secondly, why it produces dif- 
ferent effeéts in different bodies. Thirdly, why it may fome- 
times be received into the body without producing any effeéts 
at all. And, fourthly, how perfons, whofe fluids have once 
been impregnated or diffolved with this matter, will never fut 
fer any ill effe&s from it again, although it is ever fo epide- 
mical, and their bodies ever fo capable of receiving any other 
epidemic difeafe. 


« Firit, then, we are to point out the reafons how and why 
the variolous effluvia produces its general effeéts in the human 
body : which we thall do as follows. ’ 


“ The variolous effuvia being received into the blood by the 
lungs, by the_alimentary tube, and by the perfpiratory ducts, 
as we have obferved before, is carried with that fluid into the 
moft remote parts of the body, fo that all the whole mafs of 


fluids is faturated with it; and, as we have elfewhere obferved, 
it 
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jt will be ‘ftrongly attra&ed by that part of the fluids from 
whence it was developed and fet at liberty, ¢. ¢. the’ blood-gio- 


pules, and immediately, as being an’ attive volatile matter, ' it 


brings on a fermentation in their-contained fubftances; which 
foon deftroys their elaiticity and attraétive foree, -and*brings 
them to a ftate of diffolution. The blood-globules being -dif- 
folved, and their volatile particles developed and ftrongly at- 
tracted by this variolous mattér, begin to grow acrid, and to 
jrritate the coats’of their containing veffels ; and -by this irrita- 
tion will the contractions and vibrations of the fibres’ be in- 
creafed, and the contractions of the heart and arteries muft of 
courfe be more frequent and ftrong; and in proportion to the 
increafe of thefe will the vélocity of the circulating ‘fluids be in- 
creafed, and corfequently their heat; and im proportion to 


-their increafed ‘velocity and heat, will their aerial particles be 
expanded; and in proportion. to the expanfion of their aerial 


particles will the blood be rarefied and inflamed: which, 
joined ‘to the diffolution of its globules, as we have before ob- 
ferved, muft ‘bring on a train of violent fymptoms; fuch as 


mutt always be the effe&ts. of an increafed heat and ratefaQion 


of the blood, and a diffolution of its globules. Andéas. this 
variolous matter is ftrongly attraéted by, and united: with, 
the moft fine and volatile particles contained im the blood:glo- 
bules, when the globules are diffolved and thefe active light 
‘particles developed and fet at liberty, they will be the moft eafy 
to be protruded’to the furface of the body by the increafed 


welocity of the circulation ; where they are forced into the mi- 


nute veflels; with fuch impetuofity as to greatly diftend them, 
‘even to raife' them above the furface of the body in the form of 
puftules ; and immediately after, the fever and train of fymp- 
toms, occafioned thereby ceafe; although it continues, in a 
fail degree, for fome time, for the reafons we have already 
obferved in chapter IV. Thus are produced the general ef- 
fe&ts of this variolous effluvia upon the human body. And 
now we are to proceed to fhew the fecond thing which we pro- 
pofed, é. ¢. to point out the reafons how and why it produces 
different etfects .in different bodies. But previous to thefe,' we 
muft obferve, that the human body is eompofed-of folids and 
fluids, and thefe folids and fluids may have different degrees of 
elafticity and motion, and in proportion to. their greater or 
lefs elafticity and. motiun will the itrength of their texture be; 
and in proportion to the ftrength of their texture, will they 
be more or lefs.eafy to be divided, when a fornsentation is 
raifed in their contained fubftances; and in. proportionyad their 
‘parts ate more or lefs eafy to be divided wiil the effects pro- 
duced thereby be greater ox iefs. Hence, therefore, in pro- 
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portion fo the ftrength and elafticity of the fibres, and textypp 
of the fluids, will the effeéts of the variolous effluvia be greatep 
or lefs: which is what common obfervation does likewife teach 
us. For when this effiuvia is received into the body of a per. 
fon whofe fibres are ftrong and elaftic, and whofe blood is of g 
good texture, it cannot poflibly produce fuch a diffolution of 
the globules, and fuch a train of violent fymptoms, as when jt 
is received into the body of a perfon whofe fibres are weak 
and relaxed, and whofe blood is loofe and eafily diffolved ; for 
the former will give a great refiftance to the fermentation 
‘ caufed by the variolous matter, and. confequently fo large a 
quantity of the blood-globules will: not be diffolved 5 but the 
latter will not only give no refiftance to the action of the va. 
riolous matter, but does rather feem to forward. its aétion, 
and the diffolution of the blood. Hence a train of more dan. 
gerous fymptoms will, follow, which will terminate in ‘that 
{pecies of this difeafe, commonly called the flux-pox, or’ con- 
fluent fmall-pox: whereas the eruptions of the former will be. 
what is commonly called the regular fmall-pox; and wemay— 
as foon expeé& to fee fnow in June, in our temperate climate, 
as to fee the confluent fmall-pox happen to a perfon whofe fi. 
bres are {trong and elaftic, and whofe fluids-have a good tex 
ture. I mean when the management is left to nature ;. for 
. very often we may fee perfons of fuch a .conftitution fall into 
the hands of an old woman, or un medicin malgre lui, who will 
fo break his conftitution by a hot air, hot cordials, and blif 
ters, that they may, by their art, force out fuch a quantity 
of eruptions, as may be like the confluent fpecies, and which 
nature never intended. On. the othcr hand, we fhall very 
rarely fee a perfon, whofe fibres are weak and relaxed, and — 
whofe blood is loofé, and tending to a diffolution, have the 
regular fmall-pox, notwithftanding all that art can do to his 
afliftance, ‘Therefore, as we have already, obferved, the ef- 
fe&ts of the variolous matter upon the human body will be 
greater or lefs, in proportion to the ftrength of the fibres, and 


texture of the fluids. 


To proceed to the third general head, 7. ¢. to point out the 
reafon why this variolous matter may fometimes be received 
into the body without producing any effeéts at all. We have 
juft now proved, that the effects of this variolous matter will 
be the greater upon the human body, in proportion to the, 
weaknefs and relaxation of the fibres and texture of the blood- 
globules, 7. ¢. in proportion to their attractive cohefive force, 
and likewife as the ferous part of that fluid has a greater or 
lefs attractive force, or is more or lefs impregnated with faline 


bodies, which are known to difunite its particles: and, od 
shee 
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ther, as the fecretions and fecreted liquids are more ‘or. lefs 
uniform and regular: and we: fhould likewife have added, as 
the atmofphere is more or lefs cold or hot, heavy or light; 
as this is very often .a material circumftance in thefe cafes. 
For according-as. its preffure is more or lefs, will the fibres of 
the human body be more or lefs contraéted ; and according 
to its heat and coldnefs, will the aerial particles contained in 
the fluids be more or lefs expanded, and confequently the 
fluids rarefied and’ inclinable to favour the aétion of the.vario- 
lous matter. Therefore from what has been faid, we may 
plainly conclude, that when the fibres of the body are. ftrong 
and elaftic, the blood-globules of a good texture, and confe- 
quently their moft attive volatile particles, which are knowa 
to attra& this variolous matter with the greateft force, enve- 
loped in their oily and firmly cohering particles; when the fe- 
rum is likewife of a good confiftence, and not too ftrongly im- 
pregnated with faline bodies, which are known to diflolve its 
fubftance, the fecretions, and the fecreted liquids, uniform and 
of a proper confiltence; and when the atmofphere is tolerably 
‘cold and heavy: I: fay, when thefe-happen together, this va- 
riolous matter may be received in the body, and. produce no vi- 
fible effe&ts. As,’ firft, its active, volatile particles will be 
greatly condenfed »by =the: amofphere, . Secondly, when, they 


-are received into:the body, their aétion will be much retarded 
‘by the refiftance they will meet with from. the ftrong.attractive 
‘force of the particles.of the fluids to each other. Thirdly, the 
:moft aétive volatile particles of the fluids, by which thefe are 


known to be moft attracted, are enveloped ia their oily and 
firmly cohering particles, and confequently will not attract this 
variolous matter with a fuperior force to that of the more vif- 


-cid and denfe particles. And, fourthly, as this variolous mat- 
‘ter being much condenfed by the air, has an equal degree of 


attraftion with all the particles of the blood; as the whole 


'mafs is of a good confiftence, and firmly cohering, its active 


particles yet remaining will be enveloped in the oily and 
more denfe particles of that fluid, and confequently be ren- 
dered inactive, and produce-no effects at all. 


«* How perfons, whofe fluids have once been faturated: or 
diffolved by this variolous matter, will never {fuffer any ill ef- 
fects from it. again, although ever fo epidemical, and their 
bodies ever fo capable of receiving any other difeafe, is what 
remains now to be treated of. It is certain that the texture 


_of our fluids is compofed of particles of matter which have va- 


rious degrees of attraftion and repulfion, and confequently 
have different furfaces in proportion to their folidities; and 
likewife it is plain, that thofe particles, which are the moft 

fine 
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fine and volatile, are endued with the greateft attrattive-foreé 


as their furfaces are very large in proportion to their folidi- 
ties; and thofe particles of our‘fluids, which have the greateft 


attraCtive foree, will always be found to ,attract..the variolous 


efluvia, or indeed any ‘other contagious:effluvia, according ta 
their denfity, with a fttonger force than: the other parts of our 
fluids ; and confequently the contagious matter éxerts its greats 
eft force upon thefe particles (as we have already obferved).ag 
it is by them moft ftrongly attraéted and: retained; whereby 
their texture will be deftroyed before it begins to-prey-upom 
the more denfe particles; and thereby all their. difunited fub- 


ftance, with the- variolous matter, ‘will )be the  ‘firft particles - 


that are protruded to the furface of the body; and the other 
particles, which are? the leaft denfe, will be the next which 
will be diffolved, ahd {0 on, in proportion:to the moft. denfe: 
Now when the moft fine and volatilexparticles of the ‘blood 
and juices are deftroyed by the variolous effluvia, (or anon 
by any other: efflavia which is very fine ‘and volatile, as. 

other effuvia which are more denfe, and received into the;bo- 
dy, will be attraéted by the more denfe particles of the fluids) 
they can never be reftored again to their former elafticity and 
attractive force ; and -confequently can never attrac& thefe vo: 
latile effluvia.as before ;) but when the :perfon receives, any of 


this volatile matter into his body, for waft of thefe détive -pa- - 


ticles to attract it, retain ‘it, and, by its firft diffolving their 
fubftance, to forward its operation, it will be attraéted and-re- 


tained by the more denfe particles of the fluids, and very foon: 


be enveloped in a vifcid fubftance, which will foon deftroy. its 
force and render it ina@tive. But when the effluvia is moré 
denfe, and confequently contains a greater quantity of matter 
in its particles, and is received into the body, its partitles can- 
not be entitely rendered inactive by the oily and vifcid particles 
of the fluids, although they envelop them, bat they will foon 


begin to exert their force by caufing an inteftine confli& inthe 


articles with which they are furrounded, which muft foon be 
tollowed -with their diffolution; and afterward with the diffo- 
lution of the adjacent particles, and fé°on, till the whole mai 


is difflolved. - Of fucha nature isthe efluvia which arife from ’ 
putrid bodies, jails,.&c. and the.effeéts of it will be putrid fe-~ 


vers, and a diffolution of the mafs of fluids.” 


Thus, gentle reader, thou haft feen a knotty point, which 
has puzzled the greateft philofophers of all ages, unravelled. 
with amazing - facility by Dr. Stevens; though, for our 
own parts, we muft.acknowledge we had fooner pafs through 


all the. ftages of this ill-favoured difeafe afecond time, than 
| ~— give 
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give a fecond perufal to this very’ learned explanation of it. 
Without attending Him then through the fymptdnis; niethod 
of cure, and fome other fpecies of fevers, whith hé treats if the 
fame manner, we muft take the liberty of declaring, that we 
were tiever more difgufted with conceit and pedantry, more 
difappointed with fwoln promifes, or lefs inftructed by a Book. 
tontaining five hundied and ten otavo pages, whith; by the 
way, might have been coniprefféd into the form of a two. fhil- 

ling pamphlet. m4 : 


© 
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Art. V. Letters to a-Friend, concerning the Septuagint Tranflation, 
and the Heathen Mytholosy. Sve. Price sr. Richardfon, 





THE propenfity to framing hypothefes and devifing fyiters, 
which fo long obftruéted the progrefs of nafural knowledgé, 
has been produétive of equal inconveniences in the ftudy of theo- 
logy. Divines have often beén fo far led away by a heatet! ima- 
gination, that in their comthents upon ftripture they Have fre- 
quently mixed their own reveries with the eternal truthis of the 
facred ofacles. It was juttly obferved of the celébrated Huet, 
archbifhop of Avranches, who wrote that learned work, entitled, 
Demonftratio Evangelica, that his mind was fo filled with the idea 
of Mofes, that he thought hé difcoveretl him evéry where. Aca 
tording to him, Mofes was meant by Baechas, Hefculés, and 
all the renowned perfonages in aneieiit-inythology. Thus x= 
pofitors become enamoured of their own ideas; and the fame 
felf-love that caufes men to make thethfelves the conftatit fub- 
jet of their converfation; attaches them fo ftrongly to their fa- 
vourite opinion, that they can never lof fight of it. ~The au» 
thor. of the work before us; which Is by tio: means deftitute of. 
merit, as it contains 4 great deal of afeful learning, feenis ta 
be juftly chargeable with this defect. | 


In bis firft letter he maintains that the e¢logtie of Virgil, en- 
titled Pollio,, is a prophecy of the céming of the Meffiah; atid 
that Virgil could not have compofed it without having feen 
the feptuagint, amd read the propheciés;. that about that time 
a preat king was to come into the world: In the fame letter 
he cites with, approbation the opinion of Dr. Stukely, ‘thar the 
igth ode of the 2d book of Horace, beginning with Bacchum in 
remotis carmika rupibus vidi docentem, bears the fame relatioh to 
the Meffiah as the Pollio of Virgil. Such forced: interpretations 
put us in mind of what Mr. Pope faic of thofe who look upor 
the: Pagan perfuafion that the workt was governed by Jupiter; 
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Neptune, .and Pluto, as the doétrine of the Trinity difguifed 
‘namely, that fuch far-fetched opinions are fignal proofs of. the: 
way. of thimking of thofe whom too much learning has» made 
mad, . 


Our author, in his. zd_letter,.is ffill, more extravagant in his. 
-over-ftrained interpretations and vifionary opinions. What. he 
undertakes to prove is, that the Pagan mythology, when traced. 
“up to its origin, will be found to be a traditional detail of the: 
actions, fufferings, and offices of the great redeemer, couched 
under the vejl of fable and allegory. We readily agree with him 
“that the Heathens had nearly the fame rites and ceremonies as, 
the people of God; fince, as he juftly obferves, the younger fon,, 
‘the Gentile, who, at the revolt of Babel, apoitatifed to the.wor-. 
fhip of the created material agents, muft have retained, in the 
main, the fame .doftrines and: tenets as the faithful, and ex- . 
petted the fame benefits, temporal and, eternal, from thofe falfe: 
gods that they did from the true. This principle we acknow- 
‘ledge to be juft; and it is upon this principle alone. that the, 
ftrong refemblance. between the mythology and religious cere-. 
monies of the Pagans, and the facred hiftory and rites of the 
‘people of God, can be accounted for.. But.in the application of 
this principle, our divine’s zeal overfhoots his. judgment, as the 
Teader will fee by the following inftances. : 


In page 85 we meet with thefe extraordinary pofitions, via, 
That the conqueft of Chrift over Satan is prefigured by the vic- 
tory of Apollo over the ferpent Python. ‘That the name Apollo 
comes from. the Hebrew “noun. Apelle, which fignifies inter- 
‘ceffer; and Python. from Puth, to deceive. That the banifh- 
ment of Apollo from heaven, and his. feeding the flocks of Ad- 
‘metus upon. earth, whence he had the. game of Nomius,, the 
fhepherd, is a broken tradition of the defcent.of that Perfon 
who came down from heaven to feed the fons of Adam, whom 
he called his flock ; and that Admetus is derived from the He- 
brew word Adam. The.explanation he-gives of the.fable of Per- 
feus and Andromeda is no-lefs forced and unnatural. Andro; 
meda, we.are told in page 86, is an-emblem of human. nature 
faft bound in mifery and iron, ready to, be devoured by the 
Devil; and Perfeus, mounted on a-white horfe, who flays the 
moniter, an emblem of light, irradiation, and power. 


Our author continues to thew the refemblance. between this 
fable and a piture exhibited in the Apocalypfe. ’Tis related 
therein, chap. xii. that. there appeared»a woman with child, 


and that a great red dragon. fiood ready to devour her: child 
; a>. 
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as fon as born. In like manner the dragon Pytho endeavoured 
to devour Latona, when big with child of Apofia, .Jn chap. xiii, 
a beaftarifes out of the fea with feven heads,.one fF which wag 
wounded as unto death... And ijn chap..xix. there appears.q 
perfon riding upon a white horfe, with his armies upon white 
horfes, and cloathed in -fine white linen: ‘and the. beaft.syas 
taken, and his armies flain, with the dwordiof. him that fat ppoa 
the horfe, which fword proceeded out of his ‘mouth, - <3? 


In thismanner our author endeavours to theif’ ‘a ‘refeniblancg 
between the myfteriou’ vifions’ of the Revelation, ‘ahd the far 
bles of antiquity ; but happily the fimilitude is not . ftriking 
as to give Infidels any grounds to affert that the Ch hritti ic? 
pied the mythology of the Pagans. This writer's yay of 
ing will appear ftill moré ftrongly fro ‘what“He ee S. sof roe 
bours of Hercules, whofe whole hiftory, he tells tae appeats £3 
him nothing byt an. hieroglyphic defeription, j ji? different views, 
of the aétions of Jéfus of Nazareth, who went about, doing g good, 
When we reflect , ferioufly’ upon this Trraiige ” Gpiuodon we "ate 
dhiced fo think, that the author had ftudied the schafiics too mich, 
or the. fcriptures too ‘little. He puts us in mind ‘of the indif, 
creet zeal of thofe Popes ‘who endeavoured, ‘by: means Of a fae 
vlterations, to make the, ftgtnes’ of the Heathen ‘gods 2 and L fie. 
rdes pats for “thie images ‘of faints * * 


in page’ Foo, the author, poffefied with the* faitie itifafuation, 
reprefents ‘the drunken’ Silenus as a type of Jeflis Chrift. 09% 
does ‘not! feem. farprizing; that he who ‘applies ‘the ftor¢ of S® 
lens 1o-fefus riding tipon‘an/afs, fhould afterwards explain thé 
fable of Cupid-and Pfyche, as a reprefentation Ff thé love “ot 
the Cupido, or defire of all nations towards Lux», the foul. 
But im page 124, we meet with fomething ftilt-more-extrava- 
gant, namely, that the {phinx, a compound of the lion and the 
qndu, -was:émbiematic_. ~ the’ union ‘of: théshumanity of Chat 
with the Divine Being. - ei zoned srtoliailD wil 


We fhall not dwell any ae upon thefee extravagant “cSn. 
feits, which are. too abfurd | t Re ferioufly refuted ; but, prc 
to con: der, the 3d Tetter,.a aQ W ich, the author FOVES, 
farishaé ory snannes, is thou cae the hae i pean ae 
New- Teftament, conftan: nly ma fe-of the wo rd of the Septuay 
ginti in te citations from Lg old, itis can by p hp means; t teste 
quagint a ove the original Hi ebrey.. This } BR fi prev by many 
citations; and ‘his nclager feems jutt, t e Septuagint, 
though a faulty. tranflation, antwered thet inten “of Providence 
in. bringing about. the ends for which it was ‘ach ned, The 
apoltles, in all probability, chofe rather to. ufe the areek trans 
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flation of the Old Teftament, than to tranflate the. 
_which they cited anew, which would have expofed them to the 


imputation of tranflating to ferve a.turn, and could never come 
ep to the fenfe of the origina Hebrew. + | 


Tn letter the sth, the author proves, to the fatisfacion of 
 @very jaditious enquirer, that the Jews did not lofe the Hebrew 
Samaelitida the feventy years of the Babylonith captivity; 
and that the fhekels faid to be dug upin and about Jerufalem, 
with the infcription, Feru/alem Kedofbab, Ferufalem the Holy, in 
_ Samaritan charaGers, do pot furnith a fufficient proof that the 
Gamaritan was the old Hebrew. With. regard to the firft arti- 
ele, it feems incredible that.any people fhould lofe the ufe of 
their mother-tongue in feventy years; and if this had been the 
‘cafe, it feems abfiird-to think that the prophets would have 
wrote their prophecies in Hebrew, as they were chiefly addreffed 
to the body-of the people. Add to this, that the prophet Ma- 
tachi, who flourifhed at the diftance of 108: years from the te- 
ftoration. of the Jews, wrote in. pure biblical Hebrew ;, which’ 
amounts to a demonftration that, they could not have loft the 
language during their captivity. _ With regard to, the thekels,. 
*%is evident that they are counterfeit, as ‘their infcriptions are 
hot in the Hebrew of the age to which they are aftribed, 


- ‘This anthor,: we muft acknowledge, reaforts with - -aecuracy 
and Pprecifion. in his. difquifitions. concerning languages ;. but’ 
when he attempts to explain ancient mythology, and: thew how 
the gods and heroes of antiquity prefigured the Founder of 
Chriftianity, he lofes himfelf 4 in — OF SIFT, oo ok 
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ES: is a work valuable in the orfigiial but cevitepel more 
“valuable by, the tranflation. <‘Brurhoy, fays the prefacet 

to ‘this tranflation, is a good critie and excellent’ tranflatot, 
bul he is a bad and tedious.writer.. His paragraphs. are fome+ 
times much too lotig; them again much tao fhort. By ill-judged 
length and embarraffed brevity ‘they are equally made obfcure. 
His metaphors. are ‘always broken :° his fimilies unjuft, im- 
broper, arid forced ; fometimes they are low and difagreeable, 
repetition, of chem? is tedious 3: we are tired in feeing. coft- 


‘Wnually _— and buildings sifing up to explain all ny 
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@nd every thing... He puts-us in mind of a famous line in the 
Dunciad ; ‘“* And writes about it,.Goddefs:! :and about it.” But 
" ‘he by no means deferves a nich in that. temple of ‘difgrace. » He 
has deep critical’ learning : ~ his criticifins often betray bi him into 
tautologies. It is to be-wifhed he had been lefs critical, and 
more hiftorical. Criticifm fometimes rathét retards ‘than pro; 
motes the progrefs of learning. It often blafts~the. works of 
genius, gives them a déforinity, which nature never meant td 
give: yet feldom produces any new birth of its own... Mon- 
ficur Brumoy is rather to be praifed than to be jmitated. He 
is totally neglectful ‘of grammar : .perhaps,he PPE himfelf 
fuperior to it. Relatives, “nominative cafes,“and -conjun@tio 
are fometimes forgotten, often mifplaced, and often er 
by him. This charaéter anfwers at full length .that-which Mon- 
fieur Voltaire has given of him. Yet, with all his faults; and 
with all his offences againft ftile, manner, and-perfpicuity, he 
has exhibited a work which is learned, entertaining, -and ufe- 
ful. He has given us a very exa& hiftory of that monument 
of human vanity and magnificence, the Grecian theatre. He 
has made his countrymen intimately. acquainted with the, beft 
plays of the Grecian dramatic poets. This laborious perfor- 
mance is prefaced by three critical difcourfes, which have drawn 
upon the aathor the bitter but jaft complaints of the Englith 
tranflator. They contain the faults already mentioned.’—Se- 
veral of thefe faults are obviated in the tranflation.. ‘The work 
as it ftands in Ex:glifh is, with refpe& to. ftile, almoft faultlefs ; 
the Janguage is ftrong, clear, and melodious : thofe embarraffed 
periods complained of above are net to. be feen; and though 
in the preliminary difcourfes the metaphors and forced alja- 
fions are neceflarily preferved, they affume an air of gentility; 
if we may fo exprefs it, in-the tranflatien, which.looked fome- 
how like pedantry in the original. 


Mrs. Lennox, whofe name is prefixed to this tranflation, can 
receive no addition to her fame from the praifes of a journa- 
lift. It is fufficient therefore to fay, that the fame intimate ac- 
quaintance with nature and her own language appears in, this 
performance, for which her other works are particularly efteem- 
éd. But though her name is prefixed to the whole, the is the 
tranflator but of part, ‘The Earl of Corke and Orrery-has 
written a general preface to the work, and tranflated the threé 
preliminary difcourfes. Mr. Johnfon, Dr. , Dr. Grainger, 
and Mr. Bourryau, have all contributed their , and rather 
improved than tranflated their original. It is certainly pleafing 
to fee the learned thus uniting for the inftru@ion.of the pub- 
tic ; to fee men; who are meady poflefied of the trigheft literary 
We I3 eminence, 
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eminence, untinctured by envy, affociated in order to raife cache 
other’s reputation. 


This tranflation is dedicated to his Royal Highnefs the Prince 
of Wales, The dedication is prettily written; and what is more, 
contains nothing that is not true. * The encouragement which 
his Royal HighnefS has given the endeavours of genius, has al- 
teady kindled new ardors of emulation, and brightened the pro- 
fpetts of the learned and the ftudious.’ This is indeed an in. 
conteftible truth ; for we may jultly, and without flattery, for 
wwe are above it, fay, that never did a Prince of England give 
fo much encouragement to every literary attempt, or patro- 
ize the learned fo juftly and fo frequently as he. 


The general preface feems injudicioufly contrived; for by 
fhewing us a fpecimen of {trong manly criticifin, of juft and ele- 
gant writing in the outfet, it only refembles ferving up the beft 
uifhes of afi entertainment in the beginning: we can no longer 
relifh the lefs delicate fervices which aré to fticceed. After hay- 
ing candidly confidered the merits and defects of Brumoy, the 
prefacer proceéds to bring fome obfervations homé to our own 
theatres. 


* It is not poflible to have gone through the Grecian theatre; 
and to have confidered attentively Monfieur Brumoy’s three dif- 
€ourfes, without making frequent reflections upon the prefent ftate 
of our own ftage. From all writings whatever, we may obferve 
that human nature conftantly brings fome parallel to her own 
home. Erumey’s parallel between the ancient theatres and that 
of France is an inftance that verifies the affertion. May 1 be 
permitted, therefore, to take a retroipect, and with it a pre 
ient view of our Englifh ftage. 


‘No theatre in the world ever equalled England in the mul- 
tiplicity of fubjecis, and the various forms in which thofe fub- 
jects have been adapted to.the ftage. ‘To fay the truth, I bes 
lieve no people in the world were ever fo voracioufly fond.of 
theatrical entertaiments : our appetite is without. bounds, and 
our digeftion is fo very quick, that we can, with equal eager- 
nefs and pleaftre, fwallow down the moft ridiculous fing-fong 
farce, or the moft abfurd pantomime, immediately after. we 
have ‘heen fed and feafted with the moft exquifite delicacies, of 
Shakefpear and Orway. . Agreeable to fuch.a keenefs. of appe- 

-tite, the Englifh poets have always thought themfelves obliged 
to flaughter and cut up every ftory that came in their way, be 
jng well affured, that as foon as the meat was expofed in the 
theatrical fuambles,. it would be eagerly bought up, and raves 
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thoufly devoured. Accordingly we find no lefs than twelve Yo~ 
umes of felect old plays appearing lately in print, by the en- 
couragement of a very numerous and honourable fet of fub- . 
fcribers. Before 'thofe plays is an ufeful inftruétive preface, 
that gives us an‘hiftorical account of the rife and progrefs of the 
Englifh theatre ; and the editor very ingenioufly confeffes, that 
he has exhibited ‘the colleétion not as good, but curious: a 
greater curiofity could not appear asa fample of the primitive 
dramatic tafte. By what degrees and in what manner that tafte 
has been approved, is a point that 1 would willingly difcufs. 


‘ The latter end of the ‘fixteenth and the -beginning of the 
feventeenth century, weré honoured with the writings of thote 
great cotemporaries Shakefpear, Beaumont, Fletcher, and John- 
fon. Their works are too well known to need a fingle-line of 
delineation. But by whom were fuch choice fpirits fucceeded ? 
by numerous and namelefs authors. The ancient dramatic bar- 
barifm revived, and revived with double force of ribaldry and 
abfurdities. "The age loved nonfenfe, grave, formal, canting 
nonfenfe ; fo that William Prynne, Efq; by outdoing dramati- 
cal nonfenfe, eftablifhed his own. Prynne was pilloried, but 
the theatres were demolifiied. Prynne loft his ears, but the 
poets loft their bread. ‘It was a filthy and wicked abomination 
to name Shakefpear.; ‘but to quote him was “ke the bleating of 
brute beafts, yea, it were downright blajphemy. Thus was chaos 
come again, and «univerfal darknefs reigned over the -ftage, till 
the reftoration of Charles the Second. 


‘In the train of the gay young menarch came the mufes, 
fhe graces, and the loves: wit overflowed like the Nile, leav- 
mp much mud behind it’; but-with this difference, that fuch 
mud never produced crops of corn, but fpoiled and polluted 
the land upon which it had fpread itfelf. The mufes, inftead 
of nine, appear to have been nine thoufand. Poetical infpira- 
ration attended almo{t upon every pen and ink : each fucceed- 
ing week produced a play, each day a poem, and each hour 
teemed with inftances of that pert vivacity with which falfe 
tafte abounds. The king himfelf, with very lively parts, wanted 
all folidity of judgment. .His tafte had been vitiated in France. 
He encouraged and approved of, plays in rhyme; the moft un- 
natural compofition that ever entered into the human mind. 
But his royal prefence, and that lively good-humour which con- 
itantly attended all his actions, never failed to croud the theatre 
ip fuch a manner, that the poets of that age not only procured 
vigtuals to themfelves and family, but, what they liked better, 
drink alfo. If Dryden was poor, it was his own fault; Johnny 

I 4 Crowa 





, 
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Crowne was not : and if we confider Tom Southern only as a 


dramatic poet, he died in affluence of fortune. . Many of the 


. fobility wrote for the benefit and encouragement of the ftage. 


The duke. of Buckjngham’s Rehbearfal, though temporary, flou. 
tifhes and brings crouded audiences at this day. The Committeg, 
notwithitanding the low abfurd character of Teague, yet by 
expofing the manners of the puritans and anabaptifts, is toler- 
able, after having been written probably over a bottle, near 


_ an hundred years ago. Sir George Ethridge’s plays ftill appear 


genteel; hut, upon the whole, the dramatic tafte of Charles 
the Second’s reign is faulty, and often intolerable. ‘James the 
Second did not amend it. Queen Mary, who, had an admirable 
underftanding, a noble mature, and. an ative judgment, was, 
by her untimely death, the. greateft lofs that the ftage could 
fuftain. The drama run into ribaldry, and low wit; and al- 
though it has ebbed and flowed ever fince, betwixt order and 
diforder, decency and licentioufnefs, true wit and falfe, yet in 
its beft and moft perfect days, which I look upon to be the pre, 


fent, there is rodm for great, very great amendment. 


* Qur chief want is genteel, fenfible, modern comedy. How 
eafily, at one thought, can we fummon up every comedy of that 
kind which we have? The Confcious Lovers ftands firft in the 
lift, the Provoked Hufhand next, the Su/picious Hufband is the third ; 
and, if it muft be allowed for the fake of its language, the Care- 
lefs, Hufband concludes the lift. Mboft, if not all, of our other. 
comedies are indelicate to a degree that reflects fhame rather 
than honour on our nation. Let the booths of Bartholomew- 
fair abound with.loew wit, trite jefts, and vulgar thoughts; but 
let the regular, the royal theatres be patterns of delicacy, ele- 
gance, and'eafe.. Comedy is a mirror in which the prevailing 
charafters of the age are reprefented to the view. It may be 
confidered-as an expreffive hiftorical pifture of the manners of 
the times, and becomes as valuable from the juft refemblance, 
as from the colouring. 


- 


‘ The Italians have begun.to reform their comedy. Harle- 
quin and his buffoonry appear but feldom in the fcene; yet {aq 
long has that nation been accuftomed to the wooden fword and 
patched coat, that it is not without fome difficulty any new piece 
can be introduced upon the ftage, when that zany and his non- 
fenfe are totally extirpated. 


¢ The French outdo us in the camic art, which fhould oftner 
make us fmile than laugh; and perhaps fometimes fhould melt 
“us inte tears; but they muft be tears of joy and hymanity, not 
; of 
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of forrow or regret. To juftify what I have advanced, we need 
only to recolleét the agreeable and tender emotion of our hearts 
jn the difcovery of Indiana. We feel for her, for Danvers, .and 
for Bevil, all thofe fenfations which we would with to ‘feel on 
the like happy occafion for ourfelves, 


© From refle&tions of this kind, I am led to think, that the 
comedy for this age (which, with all its faults, is more decent, 
or at leaft lefs fragantly indecent than its predeceffors) might 
be much improved by being more of the ferious and inftructive 
kind, than by confifting of the wild unguarded wit, that rather 
naufeates than entertains,. The fcenes might be a fine contraft 
of wit, humour, fenfibility, and inftruétion, and might rie - 


From graye to gay, from lively to fevere. 


Mirth muft never be banifhed from comedy. ‘Fhe Toms and 
Phylliffes muft have their parts; and the formal coxcomb wil} 
never fail to delight, when, like philofophic Cimberton, he i@ 
difappointed, or, ike the gayer Lord Foppington, he is ridicu- 
led, and put out of countenance. 


* Our modern Englith writers have been apt to give their fine 
gentlemen their own turn and character, as much as they could, 
In Sir Harry Wildair we behold Farquhar: all Congreve’s chief 
characters are devoted to Venus, and: {peak as loofely upon the 
ftage as at a tavern ; while Steele, who had more of the Chri- 
ftian hero, often ftrikes the heart with the firongeft fentiments 
of virtue and morality. : 


‘ Our farces, formed perhaps upon .the plan of the French 
petites pieces, are moft of them below all kind of animadverfiong, 
They were not worthy to be feen, to be: read, .or even to be 
thought of : yet it muft be owned, that during this laft feafon 
of aéting, we have appeared willing to defpife thofe wretched 
entertainments, and to prefer decency and decorum to the devil 
jn the avine cellar, and its numerous fraternity. The applaufe 
with which the Guardian was received is an example of our im- 
proving tafte. The increafe of that improvement will be much 
to. the honour of the prefent century. 


‘ To enter far into a difquifition upon tragedy would'be be- 
yond the limits and intentions of ‘this preface. Tragedy itfelf, 
that leffer epic poem, is one of thefe arduous undertakings i in 
which few have excelled. In England the fubjeé is frequently - 
too much exalted, and the fcenes are often laid too high: we 
deal almoft folely in the fate of kings and princes, as if misfor- 


tunes were chiefly peculiar to the great. But our: poets might 
confider; 
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tonfider, that we feel not fo intenfely the forrows of the hight® 
powers, as we feel the miferies of thofe who are near€r upon @ 
Yevél with ourfelves. The revolutiom and fall of empire affett- 
us lefS’ than the diftreffes of a private family. Homer for that 
reafon preferred his Odyffey to the Iliad. He himfelf had want 
dered like Ulyffes; and although, by the force of imagination, 
he fo nobly defcribed the din of battle, and the ecchoing con- 
tefts of fiery princes, yet his heart ftill fenfibly felt the indigence 
of the wandering Ithacan, and the contemptuous treatment 
fhewn to the beggar, whofe foul and genius deferved a better 
fate. Whatever may have been chofen for the fubje& of trage- 
dy, the Englifh theatre has made itfelf too long remarkable 
for covering the ftage with dead bodies, and exhibiting all the 
horrors of murder and executions. By Monfieur Brimoy we 
learn, that the Grecian theatre was much more chafte; and 
Horace, among the rules in his art of poetry, particularly for- 
bids fuch deaths as are unnatural to be reprefented on the ftage. 


But let not fuch upon the ftage be brought, 

Which better fhould behind the feenes be wrought ; 

Nor force th’ unwilling audience to behold 

What may with grace and clegance be told. Frawcis. 


*« The French theatre has more exadtly copied thee rules. 
The error of the Englifh has been owing to a more barbarous 
and more favage tafte, which as it has ceafed in the nation, 
fhould now difappear from the ftage. In the Orphan, altho’ 
‘a private fcene of domeftic diftrefs is finely reprefented, Moni 
mia and Polydore ought to have died; life was no longer to 
be enjoyed by them with the leaft degree of happinefs. But 
why muft Caftalio perifh ? Or why muit he be guilty of fratri- 
cide? He was fufficiently unfortunate before, and ought to 
have lived to comfort the old Acafto. Exaggerated diftrefs 
leaves a melancholy impreffion upon the mind, and feldom ex- 
cites thofe fine tranfient emotions that.fpring from compaflion 


and generous humanity. 


‘ The authors of tragedy ought to be thoroughly verfed in 
the rules of the theatrical drama; and to be well acquainted 
with the powers of the aétors, efpecially of fuch upon whom 
the prmcipal parts are to devolve. Many of our Englifh au- 
thors have been remarkably deficient in this particular. The 
length of the fpeeches, and the continual torrent of paflion from 
beginning to the end, have been too great and violent for the 
power of any actor whatever. Shakefpear has evidently avoided 
this error. He always gives the actor a refting place. When 


Hamlet’s powers are gradually raifed to.the higheft pitch by 
fecing 
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Feeing his father’s ghoft, the’author relieve him, and gives him 
4 time to breathe, by letting fall his voice moft properly, to afk 
a few fhort pathetic queftions. Say, why is this? Wherefore ? 
What foould weé do? . 


, 


‘ Moft of Shakefpear’s important periods finely terminate 
within the compafs of the a¢tor’s voice. \ Every high emotioa 
never fails to have juft paufes. When we add to-this, the beat 
and ftrength of his fentiments, it is no furprize to find how few 
of his reprefentations excel in the principal parts, and why thofe 
parts will always be the teit and dtandard of the ator’s genius; 
power, and tafte.’—Nothing can be more juft than each of the. 
preceding reflections. We can only fay as the countryman did 
to Demoithenes, We wifh the preface had been longer. 


We turn with reluétance from the preface of the tranflator 
to that of the author; nor can we help indulging one refledtion 
by the way. We are forry to fee fuch abilities laid out in tran- 
{lating which might have been much more adequately employed 
in producing fomething excellent; for, what is the greateft ap- 
plaufe that can be given to the ingenious perfons we refer to, 
but that of having excellently tranflated a book, a better than 
which any one of them could probably have written. 


Brumoy, in ‘his firft difcourfe upon the Greek theatre, at- 
tempts to affign reafons why the Greek language, and confe- 
quentl¥“the knowledge of the Greek theatre, is much negleéted. 
His obfervations in this particular are entirely local, nor do 
they affe& the Englifh. In France that noble language is bat 
little known, except by fome few who make it their’ particular 
ftudy ; but with us it is infeparably connected with a polite 
education. He owns the partiality of his countrymen in favour: 
of Corneille and Racine, and laments the ftare of oblivion in 
which Efchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides have remained. 


~ His fecond difcourfe begins with the original of tragedy. He 
endeavours to prove, that nature and cliance were the firft au- 
thors not only, of tragedy, but of, every other imitation; fuch 
‘ as painting, mufic, and poetry. To convince us of this (and 
of this almoft every body wants no conviction) he gives us an 
anecdote concerning the Chinefe theatre. The anecdote-is cu- 
rious, though what is brought to prove may be felf-evident. _ 


‘ The Chinefe, who have borrowed nothing from the Greeks, 
have had, without knowing how, a kind of tragedy which they 
have praétifed in their own manner. What Acoita reports of 
it is fingular enough. ‘ The Chinefe, fays that author, .have 
vaft and very agreeable theatres. The drefles for their aétors are 


magni- 
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magnificent. The reprefentation of their plays continue ten ov 
twelve days together, comprehending as mapy nights. They 

laft fo long, that the fpectators and the actors, tired by a pers 
petual facceflion of drinking, eating, dozing, and continuing 
the play, or at leaft attending it-without interruption, -retire at 
Jaft, as it were by agreement.” Here you perccive that thefe 
theatrical entertainments are conformable to the cool difpofi- 
tion and phiegmatic character of that tranquil nation. “ Be- 
fides, adds he, the Chinefe are entirely a moral people, atid, 

above all things, animated by the fanious exaniples of philéle- 
phers and heroes, recorded in the antiquities of China.” 


‘We fee even among the celebrated Incas of Peru regular 
theatrical pieces, if we are to give credit to Garcilaffo de le 
Vega. “ They reprefented, fays he, upon feftival days, trage- 
dies and comedies in due form, iutermingling them with inter- 
Indes, which contain nothing either low or groveling. The 
fubjeéts of their tragedies were the exploits and victories of their 
kings and their heroes. On the other hand, their comedies were > 
drawn from agriculture, and the moft common aétions of human 
life: the whole intermingled with fentences full of fenfe and 

ity.” Sotrpe itis, that’men refemble themfelves throughout 
the whole, and that throughout the whole the arts of imitation 
are drawn from the fame fource ; that fource is nature.’ 


’ The original of the Grecian theatre he deduces from’, 2. hymn 
to Bacchus. The peafants, upon facrificing a goat in horiour of 
the god, ufed to dance round the vidim, at the fame time fing- 
ing praifes to the god of wine. 


‘ This flight diverfion became an annual cuftom, afterwards 

2 public facrifice, afterwards an univerfal ceremony, and, a¢ 
lait; a profane theatrical entertainment. ‘For, as in the Pagan 
antiquity, all things were ‘made facred, the playful amufements 
were changed into feftivals, and the temples, in their turns, 
were metamorphofed into theatres. But this came on only by 
degrees. The Greeks beginning to polifh themfelves, introdu- 
ced feafts into their cities, which had taken rife during leifure 
time in the country. The moft diftinguithed ‘poets affumed 4 
glory in compofing religious hymns to the honour of Bacchus. 
To thefe hymns were added all the charms that mufic and dan- 
cing could diffufe. ‘This gave occafion of difputing the prize in 
y; and this prize, at leaft in the country, was a goat or 

2 budget of wine, in allufion to the name of the Bacchinal 
hymn, long fince called Tragedy 5 ; that is to fay, The Jong of 


she goat, ob of the vintage.” i ot 
The 
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“Phe poets at Jaft’ growing weary of thofe Bacchanal elogiesy 
‘ Thefpis had once the boldnefs to make fome alterations, and 
the good fortune.to fucceed in the attempt. He took upon him, 
under pretence of. relieving the ehorus, to interrupt if by rectal 
This novelty pleafed. But what'were thefe recitals 
fingle actor dass he introduced, play alone a tragedy? It is 
plain he did not. There can be no tragedy without a alogue = 
and there.can be no dialotue withont two interlocuto perfons 
at léaft. Fy prefume that Thefpis, carrying the ‘idea oft 
whofe books were recited throughout Greece; thought that his 
hiftorical traéts, whither hiftoriral or fabalous, feriows or comic, 
would amufe the Greeks. “He bedaubed thie faces of the aétofs 
with lees of witie/” fays Horace, to make them more\ exactly 
refemble fatyrs, and’ Ke carried them about in carts, where they 
oftet: were very ass upon thofe who pafied near them.’ 


Let it faffice to give the reader rather a feeders than ap in- 
dex of the work before us, “ 


The third preliminary ditcourf, is 2 i sisi ‘the 


ft *- 


ancient and modern theatres.’ He’ here esa neral view of 
the Athenian government. He gives an accurate account of th 
monarchial and archontical ftate, and traces. out the progrefs 6 
the Athenian glory. , He fhews the rife of arts and fcienegs 5 and 
in his narration brings in the hiftory of the theatre, ‘and-of the 
dramatic poets. He delineates the character of the Atheniatr 
people; and ftom thence moft judicioufly deduces tlie charaéer 
of the Grecian plays. He proceeds from Attica to'Sparta : he 
paints the Lacedemonians in 2 proper and juft attitude. 

virtues were fingularly great; their cuftoms and thetr taws were’ 
remarkably particular, ‘They educated their virgins:in the fame 
athletic exercifes of hunting, dancing, and riding, ‘as their yo 
imen. . Whpever. had declared his intexitibn to marry, was h 
into a dark room where the virgins were affemibled, and the firft 
of whom he took hold was abfolutely to. be his wife. So ftrange 
4 cuftom (as the tranflator juftly remarks) appears rather whim- 
fical than wife, rather‘ imperious than politic. The wildom of 
the government’ ‘confifted in breeding up the. people to an ado- 
ration of virtue, and an abhorrence of vice.’ Staves were made 
drunk and expofed publicly, that drunkeanefs’ might a 
ddibus to the? betiohiers: The Athenians: parts Je tay 
art and feience ; thes rtans, onthe contrary, banifhed theatri- 
cal entertainments: rom Spatta our author goes into Beeotia, 
and lightly touches upon the mantiers of the Thebans.; His: 
remarks upon this fubje€t are folid and’ rational. “He leaves 
nothing material unfaid with regard to the characters of Eichy- 
lus, 
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lus, Sophocles, and Euripides, , His manner of dividing and 
defigning the whole, is thus defcribed by himéelf. — 


‘In the firit part, as I write lefS for men of learning by pto- 
feffion, than for the more numerous men of wit (I mean thé 
public, whom, it is neceflary to put into the right road) I have 
thought it my duty to begin by preliminary difcourfes, fuch as 
this, of which the intent is to convince the readgr, that, while 
we are travelling in the countries of Antiquity, we muft walk 
with great precaution, when a determination is to be pronoun. 
ced upon works of tafte: Jf there are rules to explain them, 
there are rules alfo to judge of them. In a.purfuit merely of 
erudition we trnit.to the report of -the traveller, provided his 
embellifhments are warranted by no improbable affertions. But 
if a relater of fats feems to be willipg to make a country thro’ 
which he paffed perfeétly fine, we are neither to believe him upon 
his own. word, nor upon the autharities which he alledges. He 
eught even to miftruft himfelf, in order to render his {uggeftions 
juft. I prefume to affirm, that this has been my manner of 
thinking... The: fame manner. of thinking: ought in. ptoportion 


-to belong to every reader, who wifhes to form his. judgment. 


He mutt, ip certain points, agree with the traveller who seprey 
fents thofe points, end) “f Py 


¢ It has appeared to me neceffary, in order to enlighten more 
and more the idea which we, ought to form.of the Grecian tra; 
gedies, that we fhould take them from their original; that 
we fhould demonftrate their improvement ; and that we fhould 
walk-ftep by ftep upon the ancient traés of human.wit, per- 
haps in a more fteady manner than_has ever yet becn done, 
The public will judge of this particular by my fecond difcourfe 5 
but as the lawful prejudice we maintain in. favour of our..own, 
theatre, is one of the great means that biafs us againftthe an- 
cient theatre ;..it has been neceflary, in.a third difcourfe, to 
fhew the extent and limits of the comparifon between the Mo 
dern and ancient theatres, to eftablith the principles of each, 
to draw conclufions from thofe principles, and from the different 
ages and different geniufes of the poets, and af the {pectators, 
to found the.parallel. : PCa NE: hae 


< After this. triple. preface, drawn out to prepare, not to ims 
pofe upon the judges, I have ventured to tranflate feven. tragee 
dies... Three of which are of Sapbectes and four of Euripides, 
It will eafily be perceived, why | have not tranflated any one en- 


tire. piece of Efchylus.. That father of tragedy. has been worlg 
nfed by time thag the other two. Befides, his extreme fimpli, 
city, 
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. Citys, Joined ta bis faults, might have difgufted fuch: readers as 
have been biaffed either too much, or + little in his favour. 
Laitly, fuch is the boldnefs of his epithets, that it is impoffible 
fas Mr. ke Fevre has obferved) ‘‘:to reprefent'them in our lan- 
guage, without doing violence to. the author.” In the fequel of 
this performance, we fhall not be at all the lefs acquainted with 

-his works. As for the tragedies\of the.two other poets; “L haye 

‘not chofen out the fineft for my tranflation : I have chofen.or- 
ly thofe whohave appeared to: me to contain the deait of the 
Grecian cuftoms, at all of which we» are fo liable to- take of- 
-fénce.. | I nauft exgept Alceites, which I have on purpofe tran- 

-flated entire; becaufe: that play, feemsi¢nat; in nay opinion, to 
have deferved' the outrageous criticifms:which have, been made 
upon it, from the affeéted tranflations of fome particular fcenes. 
My veracity may be judged of. by the fidelity which I aaye en- 

ieavoured to preferve i in that piece.’ © 


Such is the entertainment the deinen to ‘epee in Kthe pie. 
fent performance, which, upon thé whole; maybe regarded asa 
complete view of the Greek, theatre ; and a proper acquaintance 
with what he has written and tranflated will be fufficient for a 
thorough comptehenfion of the pieces wow’ extent t of thofe ine 
ventors of i ie , 5° 


i 
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Art. vil. "Prolufions 3 3 on, fee Pieces of ancient Poetry, compiled 
avith great care from their feveral Originals, and offered to the Public 
as Specimens of the integrity that foould be found jin the Editions of 
worthy Authors.: In three Parts; containing, I, The;notbrowne 
Mayde;’ Mafter Sackvile’s Induction 3 «and Overbury’s Wife. 
H].. Edward» the Third, a Play, thought to be writ by Shake- 
fpeare: Ni: Phofe excellent dida&ic Poems, intitled—Nofce teip- 
Jum, vavitten ly: Six John Davis. With a Beefaces: . Bv0. mee * 6d. 
Tonfon, sine lisws 


"Fas moft ftriking circumftance of | this performance i is 
the excellenée‘ of the paper and the beauty:off'the print, 
which laft dog honour to the artift, who,, we «are, belay is Mr. 


Leaeh, of Crane- Court. 


Prefixed to the work, is a » dedication to © Lord Willoughby of 
Parham, and a preface, fjiecifying; the defign of the editor, who 
feems to be fomewha: fingular both in his ftile and fentuments. 
He has been a great-pains in colleAting:and collating the old 


copies from whiel: thefe pieces are taken 5 and.in coptriving a. 
new 


» - 
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new method of punétuation, which we hope will be of fervité 
to the unexperienced reader.+-We cannot fee the propriety of - 


the motto 
Impius hec tam culta novalia miles habebit ? 


Barbarus has fegetes ? 


wnlefs by the zovalia, or fallow-fields, he means thefe old poems ; 
and by the impius miles, the ftall-keeper, who may have /had 
them in poffeffion; and truly this is not a bad hint for an old 
penfioner, who may be abie to keep a ftall, when he can no 
longer keep guard; but the /egere:, or hatveft, will probably 
fall to the editor of this impreffion, and, not, tothe barba- 
sian who did not know how to turn his eftaté. to the beft ad- 


vantage. 


We catinot fay much in praife of the rotBrowne Mayde, which 
is as fimple and infipid as the La/s of the Hill: but Mafter Sack: 


‘vile’s IndeGion abounds with noble effufions of defcriptive poe: 
try, in the manner of Spencer. 


The wrathful winter; *proaching on apace, 
* with bluftering blafts had all ybar’d the treen; 
¢ and old Saturnus, with his frofty face; 
¢ with chilling cold had pierce’d the tender green; 
* the mantles rent wherein enwrapped been 
* ¢ the gladfome groves; that fiow lay overthrown, 
* the tapetS torn, and every bloom down blown : 


¢ the foil) that erft fo feemly was to feen; 
* was all defpoiled of her beauty’s hue; 

¢ and foot-frefh flowers, wherewith the fummiet’s. qtieeri. 
«had clad the earth, now Boreas’ blafts down blew }. 
¢ and fmall fowls, flocking, in their fongs did rue 

¢ the winter’s wrath, wherewith each thing defac’d 

* in woeful wise bewail’d the fummer pait: __; 


¢ hawthorn had loft his motley livery; 
‘ the naked twigs were fhivering all for cold ; 
¢ and, dropping down the tears abundantly, 
‘each thing, methought, with weeping eye me told 
_* the cruel feason, bidding me withhold 
« myfelf within, for I was gotten out 
¢ into the fields whereas I walk about. 


¢ When, lo, the night, with mifty matitles fpread, 
« ’gan dark the day and dim the azure fkies.’ 


His 
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His j journey to the infernal regions under the conduft of Jers 
row, is-evidently ah imitation of AZneas vifiting the fhades un: 
der thé aufpices of the fymbol. 


Spelunca alta fuit, vaftoq. immanis hiatu, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris : 
Quam fuper haud ullz poterant impune volantes _ , 
Tendere iter pennis—talis fefe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens fupera ad convexa ferebat, eeu 


‘ But, lo, while thus amid the debert dark : 
‘ we pafied on with fteps and pace'unmeety + —” 
‘a rumbling roar; confus’d with héwl and’ bark © * 
‘ of dogs,, fhook all the ground under our feet, 
‘ and ftrook the din within our ears fo deep, 
‘as, half diftraught, unto the ground I fell, 
, befought return, and not to visit hell. raperey 


* An hideous hole,—all vaft, withouten tapes ao 
‘ of endlefs depth, o’erwhelm’d with ragged ftone,— 
‘ with ugly mouth and grisly jaws doth gape, 
‘ and to our fight confounds itfelf in,one =. 
‘ here enter’d we; and, yeding forth, anone 
‘ an horrible lothly lake we might diserh, 
‘ as black as pitch, that cleped is Averné : 


it 


‘ A deadly gulph; where nought but rubbith grows, 
_ © with foul black fwelth in thicken’d lumps that lies 3 
‘ which up i’the air fuch ftinking vapours throws, 
‘that over there may fly no fowl but dies, 
‘ choak’d with the peftilent favours that arise. 
‘ Hither we.come ; wherice forth we ftill did paces 
‘in dreadful fear, amid the dreadful place. 


‘ And, firft, within the porch arid jaws of hell 
‘ fat deep Remorce of confcience, all befprent 

* with tears; and to herfelf oft would the tell | 
*‘ her wretchednefs, and, curfing never ftent. 
‘ to fob and figh, but ever thus lament 

‘ with thoughtful care ; as fhe that, all in vain, 

‘ would wear and-wafte continually in pain : 


« Her eyes unftedfaft, rolling here and there, 


‘ whirl’d on each place, as place that vengeance brought, 


‘ fo was her mind continually in fear, 

* toft and tormented with the tedious thought 

‘ of those detetted crimes which the had wrought 3. 
‘ with dreadful cheer, and looks thrown to the dky, 
* wifhing for death, and yet fhe could not die. 
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* Next, faw we Dread, all trembling how he fhook,. 
‘ with foot uncertain, profer’d here and there ; : 
‘ benumb’d of fpeech ; and, with a gaftly look, 
‘ fearch’d every place, all pale and dead for fear, 
‘ his cap born up with ftaring of his hair ; 
* *ftoin’d and amaz’d at his own fliade for dread, 
* and fearing greater dangers than was need. 


* And, next, within the entry of this lake 
‘ fat fell Revenge, gnafhing her teeth for ire ; 
* devising means hew fhe may vengeance take ;. 
* never in reft, ’till fhe have her desire ; 
‘ but frets within fo far forth with the fire 
‘ of wreaking flames, that now determines fhe 
“to die by death, or ’veng’d by death to be.’ 


He afterwards defcribes, in the fame ftrength of colouring, 
Mifery, Care, Sleep, Old Age, Malady, Famine, Death, and War. 
But, we have not room to indulge the reader with further quo- 


tations. 


The tragedy. of Edward the Third, fuppofed by fome to be 


a produétion of Shakefpeare, is in many places not unworthy 
of that great genius; and if purged of fome grofs blunders in 
point of hiftory, would become. a favourite acting play with 
the Englifh people. — 


The Wife is a colleGtion of dry apothegms. couched in bad 


metre. 


The Nofce teipfum is a philofophica¥ poem, abounding with 


fine thoughts, expreffed in elegant verfification, written by Sir 
John Davies, inthe latter end of the reign of queen Elizabeth. 





Art. VIII. Ancient and Modern Rome. A Poem. Written at 


Rome in the Year 1755.. Quarto. Pr. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


E are forry to introduce our reflections on this perfor- 
mance, by contradicting a maxim the author has adyan- 


ced towards the end of it, where he fays, 


' © That which was form’d to captivate the eye 
« The ear mutt coldly tafte ; defcription’s weak, 
‘ And the mufe falters in the vain attempt. 


On the contrary, we are of opinion, thata mafterly poet 
ean paint a feene in more ftrong and glowing colours, than 
what it was ever adorned with by the pencil of nature, and 

oa he com= 
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communicate, by the force of defcription, a more lively idea of 
it to the mind of the reader, than he could have received from 
an actual furvey of the fcene itfelf. Whether it be that he 

refents us with a more full and complex view of it than the 
eye could take in at once; or that he fixes our attention upon 
thofe parts of it which are moft apt to affeét the imagination ; 
or that he heightens and embellifhes the defcription by ftriking 
metaphors and fimilies ; or, what indeed is moft likely, that he 
joins all thefe advantages together, we fhall not here ftay to 
determine; but the faé itfelf, we think, is certain, as any one 
may be eafily convinced by reading the defcription of a battle 
in Homer, or of a landikip i in Virgil. 


It is true, for one to excel in defcriptive poetry (which is the 
particular fpecies of it we are now confidering, and of which kind. 
the prefent work is) he muft be poffefied of a warm imagination 
to retain the impreffion of thofe images he has received from 
outward objeéts. He muft be well acquainsed with every thing 
that is remarkable in the works of art or nature, and have fuch 
a quick and nice difcernment, as to perceive, by a kind of in- 
tuitive glance, where there is any real or feeming refemblance 
betwixt them and the fcene he is painting, that from thence he 
may derive proper comparifons to illuftrate his fubjedt. And 
laftly, he muft be a perfect mafter of the language in which 
he writes, fo as thoroughly to underftand the feb force and 
energy of every word and expreflion. 


How far our poet is poffeffed of thefe qualifications, the rea- 
der will judge from the following quotations. But firft, we muft 
inform him that he is not to expect (as perhaps he might from 
the title) a defcription of Rome, as it flourifhed in all its glory 
- and fplendor under the reign of Auguftus, and thofe of the fuc- 
ceeding emperors: no, our poet’s defign is only 


‘ to defcribe 

¢ —— what of ancient arts, 
¢ And monumental grandeur, {till remains, 
‘ Midit the proud ruins of immortal Rome.’ 





Together with fuch noble produétions in fculpture. and. architec. 
ture as have appeared in later ages, and the revival of painting 
about the end of the thirteenth century. 


The defcription of the forum, and the ceremony of admitting 
2 nun, are, we think, two of the fineft fcenes in the whole pgem, 
for which reafon we fhall give them as a {pecimen of our au- 
thor’s abilities. 
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‘ And do I walk the Forum? -and is this - 
‘ The memorable fpot, .on which have trod 
‘ So many patriots, who in. freedom’s caufe 
‘ Untheath’d the {word of juftice ?-—-——Yes it is ; 
‘ | know it is. If in a Briton’s breaft, - 
‘ Tho’ midft the ice of the far northern fea, 
© Or realms, where flav’ry drags its hopelefs chain, 
‘ Beams the bright flame of liberty, fay mufe, 
* What mutt he feel in Rome? Perhaps I dream, 
‘ And ’tis illufion peoples the lone void 
« With yonder band of heroes, on whofe brows 
‘Sits awful majefty, and round whofe heads 
¢ Twines the victorious laurel. In the van, 
‘(For who can. all the vifionary fhades 
‘ Of fleeting fancy count?) methinks, I fee 
« The elder Brutus ; venerable man! 
« Parent, and judge; Hard fate!.to join two names, 
‘ That mutt for ever jar; but yet, behold, 
‘To one great caufe ftill conttant, he difclaims 
_ « All partial ties, proud only to be call’d 
. ‘ The Father of his country Clofe behind, 
‘In fullen grief, and in his mantle wrap’d, 
¢ The ftern Virginius paffes: mark his eyes 
‘ Rooted to earth! on whofe cold bofom ftretch’d. . 
‘ Like fome fair flow’ret, the rude ftorm hath, crop’d, 
‘ A flaughter’d virgin lies: from infult fav’d, 
‘ From lofs of honour, by th’ indulgent blow : 
‘ Nor, unreveng’d her wounds, fince in her fall . 
¢ Was tyranny deftroy’d. But what’s yon troop, 
‘ Rufhing from out the Capitol, whofe looks 
‘ Speak terror to beholders? each array’d 
.* In fenatorial robes, in every hand 
‘ A dagger reeking with the crimfon blood 
¢ Of one but young in death? Yet hold!———I know : 
‘ For at their head, intrépidly appears 
¢ Another Brutus, to th’ impatient throng 
‘ Exclaiming, as they eager prefs around, 
«« That Rome is free, and Casar but a name!” 




















‘ Still I recal the day, frefh on her cheek 
*.The purple bloom of youth, when Laura bid 
‘ The world adieu, refign’d its flatt’ring. pomps, 
‘ And took the holy veil. I view her. ftill 
« Befide the altar, like a viim deck’d 
« Magnificent ; fair as the pearly dew 


© Which on the rofe-bud fies, or hangs within 
* The 
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< The lilly’s cup, what time Hyperion mounts 

* The eaftern hills. Before the mitred:prieft 

« She kneels fubmiffive ; on the facred-floor 

' Cafting thofe eyes, whofe fires were fure defign’d 
‘To light thé torch of Venus, and: provoke 

‘ To am’rous parley ; other ‘office far, ' 

* Now doom’d to ferve! Who can unmov’d behold : : 

' © Such facrifice ? Yet ’tis her choice, and lo 

‘ She fings confenting! Lo, the prelate cuts 

§ Her graceful hair! and ftrips it-of the gems — 

‘ That fparkled midft’ her treffes;. then conduéts 

* The willing fair-one to the convent’s gate, 

© Where fhe, in one laft, one eternal kifs, 

* Diffolves ali focial bonds. Theabbefs there - 

* Receives her, and invefts her beauteous limbs 
‘« (Unfriendly change!) in coarfe monaftic weeds, 

‘ While all the virgin choir in hymns announce, 

«Thee, Laura, thee, become the fpoufe of Chrift.” 








> 


sod 


Art. IX. Tbe Defert Tfland, a Dramatic Poem, in three A&s. As 
- it is aed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury-lane. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. 


* Vaillant. ‘ 


HE ground-work of this piece. is taken from the J/ola Di/- 
abitata of the celebrated Meraftafio, one of the beit drama- 
tic authors that Italy ever produced. In the original it -is too 
bare of incidents to fucceed as a regular tragedy on the Eng- 
lith ftage ; and therefore Mr. Murphy has prefented it as.a dra. . 
matic poem,-affording fome intereiting fituations to engage. 
the affections ; but more room for a picturefque imagination to 
difplay itfelf, than is’ generally allowed to the more important - 
concerns of real tragedy, where the diftrefs fhould be always in- 
creafing, where tpe paffions fhould be {till rifing to fuller and 
ftronger emotions, and where of courfe the: poet ought not to 
find leifure for imagery and defcription.: . 





' Whatever may be the fentiments of thofe gentlemen who call 
themfelves the Town, the fimplicity and unity of the fable is 
undoubtedly a beauty even in regular tragedy, and indeed a 
conditio fine qua non, impofed upon all dramatic writers, by two 

rfonages who were pretty good critics for thofe days, namely, 
Ariftotle and Horace, how aukward foever they might appear 
at a modern board of Temple connoiffeurs. On the other 
hand, we will venture to fay, that the croud of incidents, hur- 


ry, _ precipitation, which in thefe days: conftitute the chief 
K 3 merit 
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merit of a dramatic fable, are altogether ridiculous, abfurd, and 
unnatural, and defeat the very purpofe for which every tragic 
writer ought to take his pen in hand. . Inftead of wakening | 
the tender emotions of the heart, and gradually exciting the 
humane paffions, by engaging the attention to a fucceffion of 
incidents, as they may be fuppofed to happen in the courfe of 
one! probable and interefting ftory, the thread of the fable is 
generally broke by unneceffary interruptions ; the attention is 
divided, and the mind diftra&ted by a variety of fcenes, cha- 
rafters, and -crofs purpofes; and the author’s aim is not fo 
much to ftrike the foyl, as to furprize the imagination. The 
firft of thefe purpofes cannot be effected without the powerful 
infpiration of genius, the laft may be attained by a little me 
chanical invention. The one will convey a deep-felt pleafure 
to all perfons of tafte and fenfiblity: the, other will ferve only 
to amufe the fuperficial fancy of thofe who.have neither fenti- 
ment nor feeling; and there is as great a difference in point of 
merit betwixt the poet of nature, and the artificer of fage bu- 


finefi, as there is between the mighty Shakefpeare and the fhock- 


haired High-German who fhews tricks“ of legerdemain. 


The fable of the piece now before us, is briefly this. Con- 
ftantia, about fixteen years before the opening of the fcene, was 
abandoned, with her infant daughter Sylvia, on a defert ifland, 
by her hufband Ferdmand. In this fequeftered place, remote 
from all intercourfe with the human fpecies, fhe hath reared up 
her haplefs orphan with maternal care, ftrongly inculcating on 
her mind the cruelty and perfidy of the other fex. The reft of 
her time fhe hath fpent in tears and lamentations over the for- 
Jorn ftate of herfelf and poor Sylvia, whofe charms are now dif. 
tlofed in vain, like a delicate flower that blows unfeen amidft 
the defart. The mother’s grief, inftead of being afluaged by 
the lenient hand of time, feems to wax ftronger in proportion 
to its age, and at this period is rifen almoit.to defpair. She 
has engraven on a rock,.an infcription fignifving her difaftrous 
fate: fhe tears her hair in anguifh, and utters her complaints 
to the wild winds, as if the already trod on the verge of diftrac- 
tion. Mean while, Svlvia, who had never felt the fad reverfe 
of fortune, enjoys that tranquility of mind which innocence and 
happy ignorance beitow; amufing herfelf with the gambols of 
a tame fawn, and, between whiles, endeavouring to confole ber 
mother, by fuch arguments as her education and natural rea- 


fon could be fuppofed to fuggeit. At this crifis, the hufband 


Ferdinand lands upon. the ifland, with his friend Henrico, in 
queft of his dear Conftantia, from whom he had not parted 


willingly ; but, after a defperate refiftance, while fhe lay afleep 


under 
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sander a projeéting rock, had been overpowered and carried off 
into flavery, from which he had juft ‘obtained his deliverance.’ 
The firft uife he made of his liberty, was to’equip a veffel, to go’ 
and vifit the ifland on which his amiable confort had been aban- 
doned; and in the expedition he is attended by his faithful friend 
"Henrico, who ‘had been his fellow-flave, and helped to fupport’ 
his fpirits through fuch a long courfe of melancholy fervitude. 
Nothing can be more happily imagined than thefe interefting 
fituations, teeming with tendernefs and paffion, and all the en- 
thufiafm of romantic poetry. Henrico and Sylvia are mutually 
captivated at fight of each other; and thedenovement is extremely ' 
affeting. Conftantia’s tender heart can hardly fupport the ex- 
planation by which fhe is convinced of ther hufband’s unfhaken 
love and honour. “He is overwhelmed with rapture at finding 
her and Sylvia alive; and the two young lovers are made happy 
in the poffeffion of each other. 


The reader will enter into the romantic fpirit of the piece by 
perufing a defcription of the firft {cene, which reprefents a vale 
in the defert ifland, furrounded by rocky caverns, grottos, flow- 
ering fhrubs, exotic trees, and plants growing wild. On one 
fide is a cavern ina rock, over the entrance of which appears, 
in large charaéters, an“ unfinifhed infcription. Conftantia is 
difcovered at work at the in{cription, in a romantic habit of 
fkins, leaves, and flowers; in her hand ‘fhe holds a broken 
fword, and ftands in a& to finith the imperfe& infcription. 
Whatever defeé&ts there may be in the condu& of the piece, 
confidered as a dramatic produétion intended for the ftage, it 
muft be owned, that it abounds with fentiment and -paffion ; 
and is enriched with fuch a vein of poetry as we have fcarce 
ever feen in any other modern performance. Nothing can be 
more enchantingly pi€turefque, and at the famte time affecting, 
than this fine foliloquy of Conftantia, 


‘ Reft, reft my arm—ye weary finews, reft— | 
‘ Awhile forget your office—On this rock 3 : 
‘ Here fit thee down, and think thyfelf to ftone. [Sits down. 
*—Would heav’n{ could! — [rifes.] Ye fhrubs, ye namelefs 
plants 

* That wildly-gadding *midft the rifted rocks 

‘ Wreathe your fantaftic thoots ;—ye darkfome trees, 
~* That weave yon verdant arch above my head, 

« Shad’wing this folemin fcene ;—ye mofs-grown caves, 
< Romantic grottos,—all ye objects drear,———— 

* Tell me, in pity tell me, have ye feen, 

* Thro’ the long feries of revolving time; 
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‘In which you have inclos’d this lonely manfion, 
‘ Say, have ye feen another wretch like me ?— 
«No, never —You, in. tend’reft fympathy, 
_* Have join’d my plaints,—you, at the midnight hour, 
« When with uprooted hair [’ve ftrew’d the earth, 
‘ And call’d my hufband. gone ;—have call’d in vain 
* Perfidious Ferdinand !—you, at that hour, 
‘ Have waken’d eccho in each vocal cell, 
< Till ev’ry grove, and ev’ry. mountain hoar, 
* Mourn’d to my griefs refponfive—Well you, know 
‘ The ftory of my woes—Ev’n yonder. marble 
~ © Relenting feels the touch; receives each trace 
‘ That forms the melancholy tale—~Tho’ rude, 
* And inexpert my- hand ;—tho’ all uncouth 
‘ The inftrument,—yet there behold my work 
« Well nigh complete—let me about it ftreight. 
‘ [She advances toward the rock, 
* Ye deep engraven letters, there remain; 
« And if in future time refiftlefs fate 
* Should throw fome Briton on this difmal fhore ; 
« Then fpeak alound ;—to his aftonifh’d fenfe 
«Relate my fad, my memorable cafe—’ 


The fimplicity. of Sylvia’s chara&ter is fuftained with that 
dignity which her importance requires: and this was, in all 
probability, the moft difficult part of the performance. 


AG II. The feene exhibits another view of the ifland, with 
an opening to the fea betwixt feveral hills and rocks. 


Sylvia, aftonifhed and affrighted at the fight of a fhip, and 
afterwards of Ferdinand and his friend coming afhore, runs to 
hide herfelf within the bofom of the woods, while her father, 
coming forward with Henrico, pours forth the overflowings of 
his grief on the fatal fpot where his wife was abandoned: and 
here he relates the manner in which he was forced away by. 
the pyrates.. Sylvia having eyed them from behind a thicket, 
advances when they quit the fcene, and exprefles her amaze- 
ment at fight of thefe. two creatures, not without certain 
pleafing emotions which their. appearance hath produced. She 
fees they are not womens and cannot conceive them to be men,. 
whom her mother had always reprefented as monfters of cruel- 
ty; fhe therefore retires to confult Conftantia about thofe un-, 
known forms. ‘Then the fcene changing to the firft view of the, 
iftand, Ferdinand perceives the infcription, and the inftrument. 


that made it, which was no other than a fragment of his own 
fword, 
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fword, broken in his engagement with the pyrates.. ‘The In- 
fcription fills him with defpairs He concludes that Conftan- 
tia isdead; and, notwithftanding all the perfuafions of Hen- 
rico, refolves to wafte the remainder of his life on this defert 
ifland, giving vent to his forrows,' and’ a to ibe lait 


hour the deplorable fate. of his Conftantia. 


In the third a&, Henrico’ is confounded: at — of Syria 


when a tender dialogue enfues. 
‘ Enter Sylvia. 
‘ Thro’ the befriending gloom of arching bow’rs, 


« Thro’ walks, where never fun-beam pierc’d, at length, 


‘ I’ve gain’d this deep-encircled vale—ah! me? » 
‘ I feel ftrange tremors ftill—the is not here——~ - 
' € Mama !—where can fhe be ?—her mournful tafk 

‘ Waits for her ling’ring hand my deareft mother— 
« She anfwers not—what noife is that ?—methought 

«I heard fome fteps advancing—’tis my fawn 

¢ That ruftles thro’ the foreft glade—he ftops 

« And looks, then runs, and ftops again to take 

‘ A fearful gaze—he too perhaps has- feen 

¢ Thefe unknown beings—yonder lo! he ftands 

‘In mute expreffive wonder—heav’n prote& me! 

¢ —Thro’ this clofe path, that gradual winding up 

« Leads on to plains, to woods, and verdant lawns 

¢ Embofom’d in the rock, I'll journey up-—— 

« The day now glows intenfe, but by the rills, 

‘ That thro’ embow’ring groves come purling down, : 

« I oft can lay me, and enjoy each breeze 
‘ That plays amid thofe craggy fcenes—a noife 
‘ From yonder interwoven branches—ha ! 
‘ Ye guardian angels, fave me !—fee, fee there— 
‘ That thing again ! : 











© Enter Henrico. 


‘ Henrico. What beauteous form in. thefe forlorne abodes. 
¢ Attraéts my wond’ring eyes ; 





’ . 


‘ Sylvia. Ye heav’nly pow’rs! [Retiring from hiew , 


‘ Henrico. It fwims before my fight—whate’er thou art, 
‘ Virgin, or goddefs—oh! a goddefs fure! ! 
¢ Thou goddefs of thefe manfions !—for thy looks 
‘ Beam heav’nly radiance, with propitious ears 
¢ Accept my fupplication—— 

‘ Sylvia. Ha!—it fpeaks 
* It fpeaks—-what doft thou mean !——=- 








' 


© Henrices 
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.* Henrico. Oh! fay what place, 
* What clime is this ?—-and what art thou that thus 





* Adorn’ft this lonely manfion ? 
- § Sylvia, Will you firtt 
* Promife to come no nearer? 
* Henrico. With devotion 
* As true as ever pilgrim offer’d up 
* In holy fervor to his faint,—I promife. 
‘ Sylvia. How gentle its deméanor !—tell me now 
€ What thing thou art? 
* Henrico. One born to: mifery ;—— 
«Aman, whom fate 
‘ Sylvia. A man !—art thou a man? 
‘ Henrico. 1 am.—— 
* Sylvia. Ob! heav’ns !—a man!—protec&t me—fave me— 
[ Runs away. 
‘ Henrico. Nay, fly me not—a fudden impulfe here 
‘ Bids me purfue—forgive, thou unknown fair, 
‘ That with foft violence I thus prefume 
‘ To force thee meafure back thy fteps again. [ He brings _ back. 
‘ Sylvia. Force me not thus, inhuman, barb’rous maa— . 
* What have I faid—Oh ! worthy gen’rous man, 
* Thus on my knees I _beg,—have mercy on me 
*—I never did you harm—indeed I did not,—— 
‘ Henrico. Arife, [raifes ber} thou lovely tenant of thefe woods, 
* And let me thus—thus as. befits the man 
* Whofe mind runs o’er with rapture and furprize, 
¢ Whofe heart throbs wild with mingled doubt and JOY, 
‘ Thus let me worfhip the celeftial form, 
« This heav’nly brightnefs, to my wond’ring eyes 
‘ That fheds fuch influence, as when an angel 
¢ Breaks thro’ a-flood of glory to the fight, 
‘ Of fome expiring faint, and cheers his foul 
* With vifions of difclofing heav’n. . 
* Sylvia. He kneels! — 
‘ He kneels to me !—how mild his very look— 
* How foft each word !—are you indeed a man?— 
‘ Henrico... am, fweet faint—and one whofe heart ie prone 
‘ To melt at each idea beauty prints 
‘On his delighted fenfe; and fure fuch beauty, 
* Touch’d by the hand of harmony, adorn’d 
« With inexpreffive graces, well may claim 
« My lowlieft adoration and my love. . : 
‘ Sylvia. This language all is new ;—but -ftill it has 
«I know not what of charming in’t, that gains 
* Upon the lift’ning ear—df this be falfhood :—.. | 
* Then -falhhood can affume a pleafing look. * Henrice. 
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* Henrico. Why thofe averted eyes? 
« Sylvia. What would you have? 
‘ Henrico. Oh! if thou art as gracious, as thou’rt fair, . 
« Say have you feen Conftantia ? when and where, 
« And how did fhe expire? 
‘ Sylvia. Conttantia lives 
‘ Why didft thou fay expire ?—my matheag lives, 
‘ Lives in thefe bleft abodes——— 
‘ Henrico. Ah! gentle Sylvia, 
¢ So I will call thee,—daughter of Conftantia, . 
‘Oh! fly and find her out—mean time I'll feek. 
‘ Th’afflifted Ferdinand. 
« Sylvia. What doft thou fay? 
¢ Can he, can Ferdinand be here ?—that falfe, 
‘ Perfidious, barb’rous man,——can he be here ? 
‘ Henrico. He is, my fair; nor barbarous nor falfe, 
« Fortune that made him wretched, could no more. 
« Anon you’ll Know the whole; to wafte'a moment 
«In conf’rence now, and longer to fufpend 
« The meeting of this pair, who now in agony 
¢ Bemoan their lot, were barbarous indeed. 
‘ Sylvia. But may I truft him? won’t he do her harm? 
‘ Henrico. He won’t, my beauteous fair. 
‘ Sy.via. Is he like you ? 
* Henrico. His goodnefs far tranfcends me——— 
‘ Sylvia. Then I think 
« Pll venture to comply—let’s go together, —— 
‘ Henrico. Oh! I could tend thy fteps for ever ; hear 
* Soft accents warbling from thy vermeil lip, 
‘ Watch thy mild-glancing eye ; behold how grace, 
* Whate’er you do, which ever way you bend, ; 
¢ Guides each harmonious movement; but this hour 
‘Is friendfhip’s due; then let us inftant fly | 
‘ Thro’ diffrent paths—thou to feek out Conftantia, 
‘ And I to find her hufband—haply fo 
“* Their meeting will be {peedier—farewell ! 
‘T’ll bring him to this very fpot—adieu ! 
¢ For a fhort interval adieu, my love! 
‘ Sylvia, Farewell !—another word—pray what’s your name? 
‘ Henrico. Fair excellence, Henrico I am call’d. 
‘ Sy/via. Pray do not tarry long, Henrico—— 
* Henrico. Why 
‘ That pleafing charge, my fweet? 
~ © Sylwia. I cannot tell ; 
‘ But as you’re leaving me, each ftep yon move, 
‘ My Spirits ink; a melancholy gloom 























‘ Darkens 
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¢ Darkens the fcene around, and I methinks 


¢ Helplefs.in folitude. am left again 


* To wahder all alone @ dreary way. ’ 
* Henrico. Oh! ¥ will come again, thou angel fweetnefs ! 


‘ ‘Yes, 1 will come, and at that lovely fhrine 

* Pour out my adoration and my vows. 

*‘ Yes, I will come, to part from thee no more} 
« A moment now farewell !—— [ Exit, ° 


‘ Sylvia alone. 

‘ Farewell !—be fure you keep your word 
¢ And yet is with me ftill—abfent I hear _| _ 
« And fee him in his abfence—4till his looks 
* Beam with mild dignity, and ftill his voice 
« Sounds in my ear delightful—what it means, 

* This new-born fenfe, this wonderful emotion, 
“Unfelt till now, and mix’d of pain and joy,. 
‘ I cannot. guefs—how my heart flutters in me! 
«ll not perplex myfelf with vain conjecture ; 
« Whate’er the caufe, th’effect, I feel, is pleafing. 
we LesPontia is heard finging within the feents. 
*Oh!. heav’ns! what noife !—it is my mother’s voice 
« Again fhe pours her melancholy forth, 
« As fweetly plaintive as when fad Philomel, 
* Beneath fome poplar fhade, bemoans her young, 
‘ And fitting penfive on the lonely bough, 
‘ Her eye with forrow dimm’d, fhe tunes her dirge, 
* Warbling the night away, while all around 
“ The vocal woodland, and each hill and dale 
* Ring with her griefs harmonious—hark !—that way 
* It founds—all gracious pow rs dire& me to her. [ Exit.’ , 


; ’ 


He’s gone, . 








Perhaps there are little improprieties in this fcene : but, on 
the whole, it is charmingly romantic. What follows, is the 
meeting and eclairciffement between Ferdinand and Conftantia, 
worked up in fuch amannet, that we believe few perfons will 
be able to read it unmoved. Neverthelefs, we do not look 
upon it as the moft meritorious fcene of the whole performance ; 
for, the pathos arifes rather from the unavoidable fituation. of 


the characters, than any executive art in the poet. 


The Defert Ifland is furnifhed with an humorous Prologue, 
written by Mr. Garrick, and {poken by that gentleman in the 
character of a drunken poet, who is fuppofed to have offered a 
play to the manager and fuffered a repulfe. 


| Ant. 
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har. X. The Way in Kup bin. A Cometh in, thepe diss 
it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Levent, Sun. Price 
is. 6d. Valliant. | 


N an advertifement prefixed to this piéce, the author gives 
us to underftand, that he took the firft idea of it from a 
poem of Dr. Swift, called Strephon and Chloe; and afterwards 
improved it from the Nouvelle Ecole. de Feimmes of Monf. De Moif- 
fy. The defign of the performance is to fhew, that many wo- 
men lofe the affe€tions of their hufbands, by neglesting thofe 
delicacies of decorum which they fo carefully preferved before 
marriage ; and by declining all endeavours to confult and con- 
form to the humours of thofe with whom they are Cconneéted 
for life. Such is the character of Mrs. Lovemore, a lady of an 
amiable perfon, endued with all thofe qualifications whith are 
neceffary to engage and retain a. heart of fenfibility; none of 
which qualifications, however, fhe will give herfelf the trouble 
to exert after marriage for the fatisfaétion of her hufband, who, 
being young and frolickfome, grows fick of the languid dnd i in- 
dolent entertainment at home, and roves abroad in purfuit of 
his pleafures. In particular, he makes his addreffes to the widow 
Bellmour, in the borrowed charaéter of Lord Etheridge ; and 
his wife being jealous of this lady, though unknown, goes to 
her houfe, in order to expoftulate with her on the injury fhe 
has done her, in countenancing the infidelity of her hufband. 
She finds Mrs. Bellmour a mirrour of beauty, elegance, vivacity, 
and good fenfe; imparts the caufe of her uneafinefs, and is af- 
fured that her hufband is not of the widow’s acquaintdnce. 
Their converfation is interrupted by the arrival of Lord Ethe- 
ridge, and Mrs. Lovemore retires into an adjoining apartment, 
where fhe overhears her good man making honourable love to 
Mrs. Bellmour. in his borrowed charaéter. She is fo affeéted 
with her difcovery, that fhe faints away + Mrs. Bellmouf runs to 
her affiftance: and Lovemore is found in the other room by Sir 
Brilliant Fafhion, his own friend, who alfo made his addreffes 
to the widow. After the confufion, which this fcene naturally 
produces, the widow confoles Mrs. Lovemore with many fen- 
fible refleétions; convinces her, that her hufband’s infidelity 
proceeds chiefly from her own indolence, and neglect of thofe 
qualities which would give him pleafure; and perfuades her to 
change her condué from that moment.—Thus inftru&ted, fhe 
goes home, befpeaks company to a rout; adorns ‘her perfon 
with all the advantages of drefs and finery, and affumes the 
gay and giddy airs of a {prightly coquette. Sir Brilliant Fafhion 
finding his fuit cold with the widow Bellmour, in whofe good 
~~ - Braces 
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graces he had been fuperfeded by, the fuppofed Lord Etheridge, 
makes an. attempt upon the heart: of his ‘friend’s wife, Mrs. 
Lovémore, to whom he fends a letter, which by accident 
falls into the hufband’s hands. Lovemore is chagrined' to 
find himfelf difcarded. by. the widow, without an explanation ; 
comes home ina very-bad humour; is aftonifhed at the altera- 
tion in his wife; confounded and alarmed at the letter; and 
perceiving Sir Brilliant following Mrs. Lovemore into her apart- 
mert, conceals himfelf, that he may liften to their converfa- 
tion. ~ Sir Brilliant is fo very violent in his addreffes, that Love- 
more produces himfelf on the fcene, and upbraids him with 
breach of friendfhip and honour. The other endeavours to ex- 
cufe himfelf: but Lovemore refufes to hear his apologies; and 
opening a door, in order to retire, is met by the widow Bell- 
mour, who accofts him under the title of Lord Etheridge; 
while his wife introduces him to the widow as her hufband, Mr. 
Lovemore. Finding himfelf involved in a very mortifying fitua- 
tion; baited on all fides by the widow, Sir Brilliant, and his own 
wife, he frankly acknowledges his errors, and imputes them to 
the condué of Mrs. Lovemore, who, by her little care to ren- 
der her company agreeable at home, had driven him to thofe 
irregular purfuits of pleafure. She pleads guilty to the im- 
peachment, and promifes reformation, which he affures her 
will be attended with all the good confequences fhe could defire, 
The widow Bellmour acknowledges her own levity, in liftening 
to the addreffes of two admirers at the fame time. Sir Brilliant 
confeffes his breach of friendfhip to Lovemore, who forgives 
him, in confideration of his own difhonourable proceedings, 
and all parties are pleafed for the time being. 


In drawing the characters of Bellmour and Lovemore, the 
author feems to.have had in his eye thofe.of Millamant and 
Mirabel, in the Way of the World. Sir George Brilliant is in- 
tended as a fine gentleman, fomething between a libertine and 
a coxcomb ; and Mrs. Lovemore is a good fort of a body. But 
the moft humorous perfonage in the drama is Mrs. Muflin, wait- 
ing woman to Mrs. Lovemore; a character that feems to have 
been exprefly written for that inimitable comedian, Mrs. Clive. 


The dialogue is fpirited ; but, in fome places, not very na- 
tural. The morals of Lovemore are, in our opinion, rather too 
loofe, even for an honourable libertine. We cannot conceive 
that any gentleman would, for the gratification of appetite, adopt — 
fuch an impofture as that which he praétifes upon the widow 
Bellmour. We with the author had more ftrongly marked that 
part of the wife’s charatter which was difgufting to the huft 
' band: 
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band: the feems to be a woman of fpirit and fenfibility,’ with- 
out any defe& in point of delicacy or decorum ; ‘and one would 
imagine that the hufband, being cloyed with pofleffion,”goés 
aftray rather from the inconftancy of his own difpofition, than 
from any difgufting circumftance in his wife’s perfon or con- 
dué&t. When he comes home, and fees fuch an agreeable alte- 
ration in her drefs and behaviour, it would have had a good 
effect if he had expreffed fome pleafure as well «as furprize at 
the change’: if he had appeared to be ftruck with her fine per- 
fon, her genteel air, her elegant tafte in drefs, amd exclaimed, 
as it were in fpite of himfelf, That without all doubt the could, 

when fhe pleafed, make herfelf a charming woman. Something 
of this kind would have prepared us for his reformation, which, 
as it ftands, is, we apprehend, a little too abrupt‘and violent. 
A man may be very. forry for having withdrawn his love, al- 
though he has it not in his power to reftore his affeétion. 


es 





Art. XI, The Field Engineer of M. le Chevalier De Clairac. 
 Tranflated from the French: with Obfervations and Remarks on 
each Chapter. Together with the Addition of feveral new Figures, 
on a large Copper-plate, to explain the Author's ConftruGtians, By 
a Muller, Majer of the Royal Academy at Woolwich. 80. 
Price 7s. 6d. - Millan. 


{‘ would be an infult offered to our readers to decide upon 
the merits of a performance, of which we muft profefs‘our- 
felves no judges. M. Clairee has drawn his materials from ex- 
perience, and adapted them to the practitioner, not the theorift. 
He was an officer of high rank in the French army; had feen 
fervice, and made obfervations, which to us convey a -favour- 
able idea*of his capacity. The authors who have treated upon 
the conftruction of permanent fortification, in the defence and 
attack of places, agreeable to the rules of-art, are infinite; : but 
our author the firft, at leaft of any reputation, ‘who lays down. 
methodically thé bufinefs of the field-engineer: a province, in 
the opinion of M. Clairac, totally different. from the’ former, 
more extenfive, various, and temporary, and lefs dependent on 
any rules that can be given. The fundamental maxims are, 
indeed, the fame in both; but the application widely different. 
Permarient conftru€tions are the refult of ftudy; temporary 
ones, of prefence of mind and quicknefs of parts. Plans for 
the former are digefted and minutely examined in the clofet; 
all is impromptu with refpect to the latter, every thing muft 
be determined on the fpot, and finifhec with the materials jn 
hand. * itis therefore in the field, more than any where elfé, 
. that 
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that an engineer fhould readily know how to feize on. all ade 
vantages at firft fight, to be fertile in expedients, inexhauftible 
in inventions, and indefatigably aétive.. Yet are not vivacity 
and fertility of genius fufficient, without practice and extreme 
care:” To fupply the defects of which is the intention of the 
prefent treatife. 

After laying down fome general maxims refpeéting field-for- 
tification, M..Clairac treats of the defeéts of faliant angles, and 
the means to correct them; of the moft perfec figure and fize. 
of redoubts; of field forts in general; of moving flanks; of 
the ufes of armed boats; of the ufe of intrenched camps; of 
places to be intrenched in the day of battle; of the communi- 
cation between poits and bridges; of the encampment. of 
troops ; different ufes of lines, with their defects and excellen-- 
cies: in a word, of an infinity of particulars, which it would be 
tedious and ufelef$ to enumerate. 

We muft refer the reft to gentlemen converfant with the mi- — 
litary art; and only fubjoin, on our own parts, that the treatife 
feems originally to be wrote with fpirit, and bya mafter in the 
art of war; though we cannot much commend the tranflatien: 
We have not, indeed, compared it with the original; but we. 
take jt for granted, that M. Clairac wrote French, and we are 
certain that Mr. Muller has hardly written Englith. 


don 





Art: XII. The Praife of Hell: Or, a View of the Infernal Regions; 
. Containing fome Account of the Advantages of that Place, with re- 
Spe to its Antiquity, Situation, and Stability. Together. with a - 
Defeription of its Inhabitants; their Dreffes, Manners, Amufements, 

: and Employments. To which is added, a Detail of the Laws, Go 

. vernment, and Conftitution of Hell. Adorned with Cuts, ana illuf- 
trated with Notes, critical and hiftorical. In two Volumes. Tranf- 
lated from the French. 12mo. Price 6s. Kearfley. 


HIS extraordinary title-page the author chofe for his 
book, the more readily -to catch attention by its novelty. 
* Morality, fays our panegyrift on the infernal regions, is one 
of thofe drugs, which, by the too frequent ufe made of it for near 
the fpace of fix thoufand years, is now grown, if not quite nau- 
feous, at leaft infipid, to almoft every tafte: yet it is a fpecific - 
which mankind cannot entirely difpenfe with the ufe of. The 
point, then, is to,find fome means of tempting them to fwallow 
this falutary pill. But how can this be done ?—Offer it to them 
with its own barefaced appearance; fhew it with all its harfh- 
nefs and. feverity, as the philofophers have painted it; they 


naufeate and deteft its very name, nor can-endure even to hear, 
at 
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it nentioned. ‘Adorn ‘it, sas our ableft ‘preachers have dojie, 
with the moft brilliant flowers of rhetoric, and all the effe& it 
has upon them, is but to lay them in as found’ a fleep ‘as the 
moft powerful opiate. What then is to be done in this dilem- 

ma? What done? Why nothing eafier to determine.—-Employ 
the method fkilful doétors ufe to make their patients take a 


naufeous medicine, which goes againft their itomachs :—dift — 


guife the pill a little, roll it in fagar, gild it, or wrap it up in 
fweetmeats, in which concealed, it readily goes down, and 
works its full effect.’ 


Such is the author’s apology for the manner in which he 
handles the moft interefting points of morality; and lathes, by 
keen irony, the vices arid foibles of all profeffions and degrees 
of mankind. However flat it may read in a tranflation if] exes 
cuted, there is certainly merit in the performance.’ Sometimes 
the author rifes to humour, and always fupports the irony with 
propriety, except where he is mangled by his tranflator, which 
happens in almoft every page. It may feem extraordinary in 


us to hazard this cenfure, without having compared the tranflas 


tion with the original ; yet nothing is eafier than to diftinguifh 
a'mafterly work in the hands of a bungler, and point out the 
very places where it is botched, though we never fet eyes on 
the genuine performance. We have, perhaps, faid enough in 
excufe for our not giving a fpecimen, which we think would ‘be 


injurious to the original author; and to induce fome gentile. — 


man, better acquainted with the French and Englifht languagess 
to nays another tranflation of the Eloge a’ Bxfer. 


-_ - =~ ia 
——— < _ 


Art. XI. The Hijftory of the Marcbiongf de Poinpiatbit: Sait 
Third. 1z2mo. Pr. 2s 6d. Flooper. 


HIS continuation of the hiftory of. the celebrated mit’ 

trefs of Louis, is, we are told by the editor, no more 
than.a tranflation from the original manufcript of a gentléihan, 
who had, during his refidence at the French court, colletted’ 
fuch farther anecdotes and paffages of Madam Pompadour’s’ 
life, gs he thought might moft eritertain and inform the pub- 
licks -Even the tranflation, it is hiated, is done by adifferent’ 
hand ; “‘ and the original may be feen by ahy Enghfh perfor 
of charaiter at the publifher’s, upon oath, if neceflary, of its 
being the true, identical mamufeript of the autiior, who refided 
for many years at Paris, and was well acquainted with the 
fcene of action.” -We would by no means call in queftion thie 
truth of an affeveration fo folemn; yet we mult affirm, that: 
Vor dX. February 1760. L the 
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the ftile and manner of the firft. and fecond parts are fres ~ 
quently well imitated in the third. ‘The author. is ‘more 
fparing of his refle&tions, but we find the fame turn of thought, 
the fame paffion for anecdote, and the fame not unpleafing 
loofenefs of expreflion, and method. It is really a matter of 
indifference to the reader, whether or not the whole be the 
production of the fame pen; curiofity alone can render it of 
any confequence to him: however, it would to us appear, 
that the tranflation at leaft is executed by the author of ‘the 
former part; and the manner rather deéfignedly altered iw » 
fome places, than imitated. ‘This we rhention in commen- 
dation of the fupplement; for we have attributed  juft 
praife to what has already paffed our infpection: Sometimes 
our delicacy may be hurt; but we are always entertained more 
than we could expect by the recital of fcattered anecdotes, im 
themfelves unimportant and uninterefting. A certain liveli- 
nefs in the narration, a feeming intimacy with the charatters 
of the chief perfonages of a court formed for gallantry and 
intrigue, and a happy aflemblage of little diverting ftories, re- 
partees and epigrams, render this little volume the inoffenfive 
amufement of an hour; in proof of which we fhall-extra& the: 
following affecting and well told anecdote of the celebrated M. 
Boiffi, which reflects honour on the heroine of thefe memoirs. » 


¢ Boifli, the author of feveral approved dramatic pieces, and» 
efpecially of one which was defervedly efteemed, called Ze 
Francois & Londres, (the Frenchman at London,) had not found: 
himfelf exempt from the ufual fate of thofe who cultivate the’ 
Mufes. Even that fpot, faid to be the leaft barren one of Par- 
naffus, the theatre, had’ produced to ‘hin? little more than a © 
fcanty maintenance for himfelf, his wife, and one child. Fy. 
fhort, misfortunes, want of economy perhaps, or whatever 
elfe might be the caufe, I cannot well fay; but he was redueed 
to the moit'deplorable extremities of want. ’ 


* In this candition, finking under the indignities of his fate, ° 
he had, ‘however, too much of that fpirit which chara&erizes 
genius, to debafe himfelf by mean applications or mendicant 
letters. He had friends, whofe kindnefs his need of themyhad 
not exhauited, and whom, for that very reafon, ‘he was the * 
more averfe from troubling. But his friends were but the more 
inexcufable, if they knew his diftrefs, not te fave him the pain 
of an application. Hewever, Boiffi, overcome with the irk- 
fomenefs of his circumftances, embraced a refolution of taking 
The fhorteft way out of the wood, that of death. And in the 


light in which he-confidered it, as a friendly relief from further: 
7 . mifery, 
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fnifery, Fie not only perfuaded his wife to keep him companys 
but not’ to leave behind them a boy, a child of five years, to: 
the mercy of a world in which they had found fo little. Pro 
bably the example of Richard Smith, in much the fame firu- 
ation, an example to which Voltaire’s recording it gave fuch 
nofoticty, might have its fhare in the fatal determination. 


»*.This refolution now formed of dying together, there res 
mained nothing but to fix the manner of it. The moft tortus 
rous one was chofen, that of hunger, not ofly as the moft na-. 
tural confequence. of their conditiony of which it might pals 
for the involuntaay effect, ‘but as it faved.a violence which nei- 
ther Boiffi nor his wife could find in their hearts to ufe to one, | 
another. In that folitude then of their apartinent,, in-which 
the unfortunate need -fo iittle apprehend their being difturbed, 
they refolved to wait with unfhaken conftancy the arrival of 
their deliverer, though under the meager grim form of famine, 
They began then, and refolutely proceeded on their plan of 
ftarving themfelves to death, with their child. If any called, 
by chance, a¢ their apartment, finding it locked, and, no 
an{wer given, it was only concluded that no-body was at home, 
Thus they had all the time they could with to confummate 
their intention, But what can conceive or damp a true friend ? 
They had one; it dgems, of a fortune not much fuperior to their 
own, and whem, for, that reafon, and for the dread of being: 
an) ineonvenience, to him, they had never acquainted with the 
extremities to which: they were actually driven. This friend 
had been one of thofe who had called at their apartment, and 
finding it fhut up, natyrally concluded, as others did, that 
Boiffi and his family were gone out, or perhaps removed. 
Upon refle@ion however, or from that kind of inftin& with 
which the fpirit of friendfhip abounds, he began to apprehend 
that fomething muft be much amifs wth his friend, (though he 
could not guefs what,) that he could neither find him at home, 
nor gain any intelligence about him. Undet this anyiety, he 
returned to Boifli’s apartment; and whether any motion or 
noife from within betrayed his being at home, or whether his 
friend began to fufpe& fomething of the matter, no anfwer be- 
ing returned, he forced open the door. 


© Boiffi and his wife had béen fo much in earneft, that it was 
now three days fince they had taken any fuftenance; infomuch 
that they were now got fo far on in their way to their intended 
home, that one may fay they touctied the gates of it. 


‘ The friend, entered as he was into the room where this 
Kene'of death was going forward, found them already in fuch 
Lz a fitu- 
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a fituation, that they feemed infenfible of his intrufion. Boift} 
and his wife had no eyes but for ome another, and were not 
fitting, but fupported from falling to the ground by two chairs, 
fet oppofite to each other, their hands locked together; and 
with their ghaftly looks, languidly deje&ted ; in which might be 
read a kind of rueful compaffion for the child that hung at the 
mother’s knee, and feemed as if looking up to her for nourifh- 
ment in its natural. tenacioufnefs of life: This groupe ‘of 
wretchednefs did not lefs fhock than afflié the friend. Soom 
collecting from circumftances ‘the meaning of all this, his firft . 
care was not to expoftulate with Boiffi or his wife, but to en- 
gage them to receive his fuccours, in which he found no little diffi- 
culty. Their refolution had been taken in earneft; they were 
now got over the worft; and were in view of their port: the 
faintnefs which had fucceeded the almoft-intolerable tortures of 
hunger, had deadened their fenfe to them and to life. 

might befides conceive a falfe fhame of not going through with 
what they had thus refolved; a kind of flur being too often 
imagined to attend a fuicide begun and-not finifhed, as if it fup- 
pofed a failure of firmnefs, ‘The friend however took the right 
way to reconcile them to life, by making the child join his in- 
terceffion : the child, who could have none of the prejudices or 
reafons they might for not retra€ting, and who, though he had 
little life left, had ftill! enough not to be out of love with it. 
The inftin& however of felf-prefervation operating its ufual.ef- 
feé&, he held up his little hands, and; in concert with the 
friend, entreated his parents to confent to all their’ relief. 
Nature did not plead in vain. ‘The friend then proceeded, 
helplefs and unattended as they were, to procure them imme- 
diate food, with proper precaution and cordials. Nor left he 
them till he had feen them in a way of recovery to life, and 
given them all the money he had about him. And thus Boiffi,. 
by his tender care, efcaped at Paris giving the fecond edition of 
the tragedy of poor Otway in London.” 


This ftory immediately took air ; it reached the ears of Ma- 
dam Pompadour, who inftantly took him under her proteétion 
fent him prefert relief, and procured the at length fortunate 
Boifli the place of comptroller of the Mercure dé France, of no- 
inconfiderable income, in f{pite of the endeavours of her brutal 
brother, the Marquis de Marigny,. to divert her benevolence. . 


ELD 
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Att. 14. The Pruffiad : An Heroic Poem. Written by Major Alex- 
ander Gordon, a Volunteer in the Proflian Service; and pres 
: fented to the King of Pruffia at the Camp of Madiitz, near Fur- 
ftenwalde, Sept.7, 1759. To which is prefixed, the Original 
Letter, wrote uth bis Majefty’s own Hand to the Author; in the 
German Language, with a Tranflation. Humbly dedicated to bis 
Moft Sacred Majefly King George. .4tn Pr. 1s. 64. Burd. 
‘From the King of Pruffia to ‘Major Alexander Gordon 
‘SIR,- 
1 Have read your poem with fatisfa&tion, and thank you for 
the many genteel compliments you haye paid me in it.—— 
Towards the expence of having it printed, I have ordered my 
fecretary to pay you two hundred crowns; which I defire you 
will accept of, not as a reward of your merit, but as a mark 
of my Benevolence.’ — 


Major Alexander, Major. Alexander, this will never do; we 
are not to be taken in at this rate. You muft endeavour to 
fell all this gunpowder, bloodfhed, and battery, under a better 
cover, for we have. difcovered the fallacy of.this, The King of 
Pruffia diftinguifhes merit too well to. give fo much money for 
ftupid praife; and while your poem.is a profeffed panegyric 
upon that monarch, you could not have written ftronger fatyr 
upon his judgment, than by perfuading us that his imputed 
approbation of your verfes was genuine. 


Firftly, the Major prefents us with a vifion, at whith 
* Alarm’d upbolted Pruffia’s King— 
Then bade the guards in waiting pafs the word 
For Schwerin, Keith, and Ferdinand of Brunfwick, . 
For Bevern, and his brother, whom to found 
On this momentous warning, he refolved.— 
«‘ Keith, Schwerin, Bevern, Ferdinand, and brother, 
—Such impreffion has a vifion made. 
Say, Generals, ‘are images bat air ?” 


After the Generals had well pondered upon the King’s dream, 
they all wifely and maturely agreed for. battle. 


‘ Next morn furvey’d him bufy’d o’er the plans 
And military modéls of reform 
in tactic difcipline, the nerve of fight.— 


The pafs is meafur’d for a clofe blockade, 
The trumpet founds citation—Pirna deaf 


Hears not the dread remonftrance—thrice foe hears 3 
What wonder thtim 
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By your leave Major Alexander, there is indeed fomethi 
like a wonder here.’ Firft, it is a little wonderful that Pirna 
fbould be deaf; but then we grant, there is no wouder, if tha 
was actually deaf, that fhe did not hear. But the greateft won- 
der of all is, that being deaf, and confequently hard of. hear- 
ing, that fhe fhauld hear three times.. We cam no more be- 
lieve all this, than the King of Pruffia’s letter, or his dream, 


Arts #5. -Job. 4 Poem, in three Books. By William Lang- 
horne, M, 4. ReGor of Hawkinge, and Minifter of Folkftone 
iu Kent. 4/0. Pr.2s. Griffiths, 


To cenfure this performance as deftitute of merit would be 
highly injurious to the author; to fpeak of it as a pleafing pro 
duétion would be equally unjuft to ourfelyes. The truth may 
be, it is no eafy matter to give variety to a fubject that every 
body pretends to know, and to make what fhould be our duty, 
our amufement. A paraphrafe on the book of Job has been 
Already attempted by feveral hands; and, whether it be that 
the original is inimitable, or that the public was refolved to 
confider it as fuch, they feem all to have not even that fuccefs 
which equal merit exhaufted upon any other fubje& would 
have been fure to obtain. The author ftiles it a free para~ 
phrafe on the book of Job; and perhaps it is'as good’ a para- 
phrafe as that of any other poet upon the fame performance, 
hot even Young excepted: yet after all this, we fancy that this 
production will find but few readers: it wants variety to enters 
tain, or novelty in the fentiments to allure: the ftory in the 
original is amufing, and abounding with incident ; but all tne 
narrative part the poet has. injudicioufly fuppreffed, and only 
dilated the dialogue, which is the part poetical readers are 
leait pleafed with feeing enlarged upon. His verfe, however, 
has in moft inftances that true harmonious fmoothnefs, that 
nothing but nature can. beftow ; and Mr. Langhorne has.done 
the fihe eaftern. images of the old mafter great poetical juitice. 
One inftance will be fufficient to give the reader an idea of his 
manner and verfification. 


‘Nay, oft on life’s promifcuous fcene we find 

'¢ The friend of vice to dreadful pains confign’d. 

‘ The ftern oppreffor’s progeny a-while 

* May with luxuriant branches gayly fmile : 

‘ His houfe may fhine with fplendid pillage dreft, 

‘ His wardrobe fill’d with many a painted veft : 

‘ But foon hts pomp, his feed, himfelf thall fall, 

‘ And one wide-wafting ruin fwallow all. 
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* The vifionary glories fwift decay, - 

‘Nor fhall the widows weep the direful day. 
 Rejoicing tribes fhall hail the welcome hour, 
© When low fhall fink this fon of lawlefs pow’r. - 
« Nor fhall the lying monument proclaim 

“ To future ages his detefted name. 


-* But why not all the bad this lot betides, 
~ SIf we enquire, nodight our efforts guides. 
“ Sagacious man may find the filver veins, 
* Nay, each bright ore that inmoft earth contains ; 
“The paths where delving beafts can never go, 
« The caverns which no vultur’s eye can Know. 
* With dreary night the bold of heart may dwell, 
« And draw the beamy treafure from her cell ; 
‘ Ope the dread mine, and bring the gold away, 
* And the blue fapphires to their kindred day. 
« Induftrious man the rufhing floods may drain, 
‘ Dry the dank pit, in darknefs plunge again ; 
* Dig: down the mountain ; change the river’s courfe, 
* And bound with banks th’impetuous torrent’s force. 


© But where has aweful Wifdom fix’d her reign? 
‘ Shall human {kill her arduous thoughts explain ? 
« Earth fays, fhe knows not her ferene abode, 
* Nor ocean owns this effluence of his God. 
‘Nor gold, nor adamant of greater name, 
‘ Nor pearl, nor coral, nor the ruby’s flame, 
‘Nor all the treafures of the eaft difplay’d 
« Can buy one {mile of this celeftial maid. 


‘Tis He, whofe boundlefs, all-encircling mind 
« Metes the collected waves, and weighs the wind ; 
© Whofe lightnings iffue from the burfting cloud, 
‘ Whofe pow’r the dreadful thunder {peaks aloud : 
*°Tis He who-uncreated Wifdom knows 





* From whom this plain, this bleft inftruétion flows——~ 


«*O man, thy wifdom is religious fear, 
** And to depart from ill thy knowledge here.” 


Art. 16. A Letter to the People of England, on the Neceffity of put- 


ting an immediate End to the War; and the Means of obtaining an 


- @dvantageous Peace. Svo. Price 1s. Griffiths. 


We fhould be very idle indeed, could we fit down to analyfe 


fuch a piece as this; a compofition fo idle and equivocal, 
we know not whether the author writes in jeft or earnelt : 
' L 4 however, 


that 
this, 
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however, we may venture to affirm, that if he is in earneft, he 
writes very fimply; and if he is in jeft, he is a very dull, joker. 
Now is the time (fays he) to make peace, while we have any 
chance for good terms. Our fituation is deplorable. We are 
loaded with a debt of an hundred millions; on the very eve of 
bankruptcy ; and fhall not be able to raife the fupplies for the 
continuation of the war. The French, on the other hand, carry 
on a confiderable traffic, and their kingdom has many refources 
within itfelf, .They will penetrate into Hanover next’ cam- 
paign; and the King of Pruffia will be ruined. With refpeé 
to our fuccefles, they have been owing to accident: fortuné 
may change, and/rob us of all-our advantages.—This is the very 
Janguage of a French partifan who writes national inveétives 
again{ft the Englith, in a periodical work publifhed at Bruffels, 
under the name of Yournal de Commerce.—But, our author pro- 
ceeds to this effeét.—Don’t be fo foolifhly haughty as to infift 
upon hoftages, or the demolition of Dunkirk: you will dif- 
oblige the French and lofe your opportunity——give up Senegal, 
Goree, and even Guadalupe: reftore Louifbourg, and allow 
them-to fifh on the coaft of Cape-Breton, and the banks of 
Newfoundland—give a fum of money to the court of Vienna, 
and another to the Elector of Saxony King of Poland; and leave 
the French in poffeffion of Nieuport and’Oftend ha, ha, ha! 


‘Dr.—, Capt. or Mr. A— (fays the bookfeller) you have a 
good knack at tofling up an occafional pamphlet.—I know an 
eminent author that calls it a flux de pleme, and another that 
fays you haye got a good clever talent at qwrttation—your laft 
pieces made a good deal of noife; and fome of thém ran thro’ 
a fecond edition—~can’t you now tickle us off a twelve-penny 
cut on the talked of negotiation for a peace! I'll affure you 
people {peak very handfoihely of the Reafons— : T he fubject is 
already exhaufted— * Pox! never mind the fabje&—choofe 
a good popular title—-you remember the run of the Letters ad- 
dreffed to the people of England——I might have had that au- 
thor—but his fpirit was too violent for the times—now, you 
até fuch a cool, temperate writer, anid have fuch a flow, and 
fuch a fpecious way with you—do; prithee let’s have t’other 
flice.—’ Such dre the motives for writing many pamphlets 
which have paffed as the productions of patriots and perfonages 
Of confequence ia the cormmonwealth. 





Art.17. Unanfwerable Arguments. againft a.Peace. By a Britith 
Freebolder. 8vo. Pricgis. Burd. 


-'Thefe argiitnents dre truly unanfwerable, becaufe they are 


vaeue and declamatory. It is propofed to raife twelve maltons 
by % or. 
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for the enfuing fupplies, by obliging every individual in the na- 
tion, capable of ‘labour, to increafe his induftry to the amount 
of twelve-pence in the weék. That is, to load him with a tax to 
that amount, which the author fuppofes will of courfe be a {pur to 
his induftry, Here are 1,206,000 inftantly produced, withour 
any inconvenience to the labourer; as if the poor hufbandman 
or mechanic did not already find it neceflary to exert his utmoft 
endeavours to keep himfelf and family above want. But the 
nefs of providence has alfo enabled us by other means to 
double the fum, and raife 1;200,000 more, if occafion. fhould 
require it. ‘Corn is fallen to lefs than half the price it bore . 
this time two years ; fuppofing then that our people will neither 
be very induftrious nor more frugal; yet, compared with the 
expence of the laft year but one, they muft, one with another, 
fave this year in the price of their bread.alone, at leaft eight- 
pence a week per head, which amounts again to your 1,200,000.’ 
admitting the inhabitants of the kingdom to be fix millions ia 
- number, and thofe who are capable of retrenching im their .ex- 
pence, or of adding to their ftock, to.amount to four millions.-+ 
How true is the faying, Tat one man knows not bow the other lives? 


The chief reafon given why we fhould not liften to any terms 
of accommodation -with France, unlefs.we are fuffered abfolutely 
to prefcribe, is the following. * The very ftate of defperation to 
which the French are reduced, will be a reafon why they will 
not, why they cannot, at prefent, come into fucha peace 4s it 
will be the intereft of Great-Britain to demand; and, if -fhe is. 
not blinded by her own good fortune, wich fhe mutt infiit on. 
He chat lies upon the ground can fall no lower. Can we imagine 
then that the French, who can be little worfe than they are al- 
ready, from the event of anothér Campaign, be it what it ‘will, 
and who, from their natural prefumption and felf-fufficiency, 
may hope to better their affairs by it, will fet their hands to ar- 
ticles which mift eternally exclude them from North-Ameriva, 
exceedingly weaken their intereft in the Eaft-Indiés, and reduce 
them to fo low a pitch of inability in Europe, as muft put it 
out of their power, for centuries, to arrive at their wonted 
height of grandeur.’ . Excellent reafoning! At this ‘raté, the 
more. fuccefsful we are, and the more defperate our enemies 
are rendered, the farther fhall we be removed from the bleffings 
of peace. Thefe are certainly the gigantic arguments of a late 
writer, who was for infifting upon Breft’s being delivered into 
our hands, the whole French navy’s being furrendered to us; 
and the Lord knows how many hundred millions of fterling 
money to be paid by way of .indemnification for the expences 
of the war, Turn thine ear, Oh P—tt, to thefe tage ps 

‘tions, 
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tions, and liften unto the words of underftanding. , Great and 
wonderful are the works of Grubitreet ; and bleffed is the man 
to whom fuch counfels hall be imparted. Sweet are they as 
honey to the tongue, and wholefome as marrow to the bones. 
They fhall make thy face to fhine with glory, and the people 
to clap their hands with joy. | 


Art. 18. 4 Difcourfe, delivered at Quebec, in the Chappel belong- 
ing to the Convent of the Urfulins, Sept. 27. 17593 occafioned by 
the Succefs of our Arms in the ReduGion of that Capital: At the 
Requeft of Brigadier General Monckton, and by Order of Vice- 
Admiral Saunders, Commander in Chief. ° By the Rev. Eli Daw- 
fon, Chaplain of bis Majefty’s Ship Sterling-Caftle, on board of 
ewhich the Vice-ddmiral hoifted bis Flag during the Siege. Quarte, 
Price 6d. Griffiths. 


The defign of this fermon is to prove, that, notwithftanding 
the refpect and honour which is juftly due to our commanders 
and foldiers for all our victories and canquefts, of which they 
are only to be confidered as the fecondary caufe, our gratitude 
and praife ought to terminate ultimately on that Being who is 
the God of battles, and the firft and primary caufe of every 
blefling we enjoy. The difcourfe is fenfible, but feems to have 


been compofed in a hurry, 


Art..19. Poems, on Subje&s chiefly devotional. In two Volumes. 
By Theodofia, 8vo. Price 6s. Buckland. ; 


Not exquifite, yet not contemptible. Subjeé&ts of this kind 
are the eaiieft to fucceed in with moderate applaufe of any other, 


but the moft difficult to excel in. 


Art. 20. Some Remarks on the Royal Navy. To which are annexed 
Jome foort but interefiing Reflections on a future Peace. Q@awo, 
Priceis. Davis. 


Every endeavour to fet our marine on a better footing, and 
to rectify thofe errors and abufes which have crept into the ma- 
nagement of the navy, merits attention. Many of the topics 
handled in the pamphlet before us are trite but important. The 
depredations committed by our privateers, on neutral fhips is the 
firit fubje&t handied by our author. This he propofes to reme- 
dy by a feheme, which we have not room to infert, though it 


feems plaufible. 


He next propofes raifing our naval ftores in Ireland, and 
our own colonies in America. The next propofal is perhaps 
the moft ideal and ‘imipra&ticable. Our author is ‘for having 


merit 
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merit the only recommendation to preferment. Alas! what-re~ 
volutions would fuch-a fcheme bring about. ‘Generals would 
be fent to the plough-tail, never, like Cincinnatus, to be recalled 
for the prote&tion of their country ; and Admirals doomed to 
ply the oar between Whiteball and Black-Fryars.* Our anthor 
thinks it advifeable that the method, which he fays is” praétifed 
in Holland, of obliging captains to man their own fhips, be adopted 
in this country; but this we likewife believe impoffible.. He 
propofes fome regulations with refpe& ‘to the method of vi&tval- 
ling the navy; of fheathing the king’s thips; of preventing 
wafte of oak in the royal forefts ;:and laftly, he is-of opinion, 
that a referve fhould be made out of the prizes taken by men 
ef war, in order to raife a fund forthe reward and-encourage- 
ment of fuch of our feamen as fhall take the enemy’s’ ‘thips of 
war, whence nothing befides laurels and broken bones is to: be 
expected. To thefe propofals are annexed fome reflections on 
a future peace, of no great weight ; anda poft{cript, contain- 
ing farther remarks on. the navy, advanced probabil gee 2 
view to eke out the pamphlet to the-value of a fhilling? ° 


Art, 21. 4u Anfwer to the Letter to Two Great Men. Sew, oe ’ 
6d. Henderfon. 


The pAeapiwtiter will do well to perufe this piece, which in 
many places is truly oracular, not to ‘mention the fhrewd re- 
flections and profound remarks with which it abounds, fuch as 
advifing to fend men of /obriety to the congrefs; and not fuch 
as frequent Authur’s chocolate-houle; and obferving that the 
Britif auxiliaries in Germany‘have been forced to undergo 
hardfhips which none but a foldier can figire to himfelf, in 
another country. ‘There is indeed a fund of important matters 
in this pamphlet, which we cannot pretend to inveftigate : but 
we wifh two of the author’s remarks in the laft page had been 
omitted. Namely, his openly declaring, that a certain: gentle- 
man has obtained an afcendant over our illuftrious K ; 
and that all his majefty’s fubjeéts ought to be united to him by 
a filver cord. Thefe are infinuations from which invidious con- 
clufions may be drawn. — Let us, ,if you pleafe, talk. of ‘no 
other cord, but the cord of love.—JIt is at ..beft, a am of 
hanging metaphor, 





Art. 22. Objfervations on Bridge Building, &c. 8ve.: Price 15 
Townfhend, bs gud 


Thefe obfervations feem calculated to recommend, in prefe- 
rence to all the reft, the_plan for a new bridge, offered by Mr. 
Mylne, who is one of the candidates for that undertaking,’ Of 
a great 
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@ great many fchemes given in, it feems eleven only are now 
lying before the committee appointed to determine which of 
them is the moft meritorious. The author of this pamphlet con-. 
fiders thefe eleven plans feparately, and poimts out their feveral: 
defe&ts, . The remarks he has- made upon each, are, if he is 
right in matter of fa&t, extremely juft and judicious, feemingly: 
the refult of genius, ftudy, and experience. He concludes that 
the plans of Meff. Barnard, Dance, Gwyn, Philips, and Ware, 
cannot be put in execution, or account of the great quantity of 
forced earth, fuppofed by each of them to be laid on the banks 
of the river. He rejeéts that of Mr. Chambers, for the narrow~ 
nefs and.lownefs of its arches; and Mr. Smeaton’s for the low- 
 nefs and weaknefs of the areh, as well as forthe flender propor- 
tion of the piers. Mr. Mylne’s is therefore preferred, as afford- 
ing an eafy carriage over and a free paflage under the arches; 
with an inconfiderable quantity of forced earth on the banks. 
In the conftruction of his arch, he deviates a little from a femi- 
circle for the conveniency of carriage; but this deviation is im 
point of ftrength amply recompenced by his manner of fecur- 
ing the haunches of the arches againft lateral preffure, by rubble 
work, counter arches, &c. and his contrivance of putting cubical 
ftones, which he calls Fogg/es, im the joints of the arch. Ina 
word, -he affirms, that Mr. Mylne’s plan is fuperior to all the 
reft, in point of utility, ftrength, elegance, and ingenuity of 
conftruction. 


Art. 23. A genuine Letter from Claude Jaunice, a French Officer, 
late Prifoner of War in \reland, to bis Friend at Plymouth. 8 
' Price ts. Burd, 


This foppofed French prifoner relates the obfervations he had 
madé on the theatre, the common-council, the parliament- 
houfe, the lord lieutenant’s ball, and other publick affemblies 
in Dublin. There are fome ftrokes of. humour in the remarks ; 
the Frenchman is not badly characterized; and the meni 
fhort extraCt will convey an idea of the file : 


* Dere is, de officere of de Gendarmes, dey call here dé 
Milife. Dey be all veri great mufance, vhen I valk a de ftreet, 
Dey alvay carrie in de hand, vone {mall cane or bamboe, fwich 
dey call it, poifé precifely in de midle an point juftely agen your 
eye: Dey valk on florifh de eane, vid empty hede an idle look- 
up, nevre mind a you till it come right in your vifage. An 
dere is no pafs by; for de blackhede link a demfelves arm in 
arm veri lovingly. Mos Diew! Vhat fafhon dis? *Tis pretty to 
fee de hanfome yong ladies valk dat vay, but fellow vid leg _ 
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de pofte, and face like de vainfcott, affect dat tendreffe, Morbles 
make a me fpue; and as von blackhede vill for evre imitate . 
to’ther blackhede, as van fheep follow toder fheep, de fafhon is 
down te de-very valets. But dey tell a me defe Milife are for 
no fervice, an parbleu veri vell for dem! an veri vell fordey dat 
keep.dem ; for pardie dey vill-nevre hort de‘enemie, vid de bam- 
boe, neers. look dat terrefy de Bourgeois, -onlie.’ 


Art. 24. Reafins for not reftoring Guadaloupe at: we Peave. ina 
Letter addveffd to the Right Hon. the Earl of Halifax, Firft Lord 
- €Commiffioner of Trade and Plantations, &c. In Anfwer te Cortain 
Animadverfions contained ‘in a Letter to etn tap tementl tee 
- Price 1s, - Williams. 


If we may judge of this writer’s zea? for the publick A igus i 
the paffion into which he works himfelf, we ahall rea 

him the firft place among the few patriot {pirits of * hg age. 
When the author ‘of the Letter te the tev Great Men hinted, 
‘ that the poffeffion of Guadaloupe, as an additional 
colony, ought not to be infifted upon fo ftrenuoufly as to make 
it a neceffary condition of peace,” he little imagined whafa clut- 
ter he was bringing about his ears, and what a volley of words 
he had to combat in the perfon of our author: for, gentle 
reader, fome men are wholly made up of words and of wind, 
the vehicle of found. Our author’s firft argument for retain- 
ing Guadaloupe is, that we may break the fraudulent and op- 
preflive combination of the planters to keep up the price of 
fugars, by. importing only a certain quantity; and yet he de- 
ftroys the force of this ftale argument by obferving, ‘ That net- 
withftanding fixty thoufand hogtheads of fugar have been ims 
ported from Guadaloupe fince it came into our hands, yet the 
price of fugar is not fallen.” He next urges the neceflity of' 
depriving the French of ‘an ifland, which has ever been the neft 
of privateers, and the moft conveniently fituated for carrying ory 
a contraband trade with our colonies :: and: laftly, he exhorts 
Lord Halifax, to whom he addreffes his letter, to obferve thé 
conveniency of this ifand, if but for one pirpofe. Guefs, 
seader, what that purpofe is—Why, to ferveas a watering-place : 
‘to Antigua: but he forgets to add, asa grave to hundreds: of 
the king’s braveft fiibjeéts, who: have fallen viétims ‘to the cli- 
mate. In a word, there is not an argument’ in the pamphlet 
before us, that has not been repeated an hundred times; and 
this is our only quarrel with the author, as we intirely‘falb im 
with his fentiments; and ate of opinion, that the umhealthi-. 
nefs of the ifland is the only weighty objeftion againft retaining 
Guadaloupe, and making it a neceflary condition of peace. 


Art, 
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Artz 5. Miniperial Ufurpation difplayed, 8c. In an Appeal to thé 


People. 8v0. Price 1s. Griffiths. al 
This pamphlet is written by the author of one mentioned ix. 
our laft Number, intituled; Reasons why the approaching Treaty of 
Peace foould be debated in Parliament. 'That piece was. anfwered 
by another writer, who has publithed Remarks on the Rea/ons 3 
and this again is a Reply to thofe Obfervations. The Remarker 
has'taken it in dudgeon, that the Reafoner. thould have. pres 
fumed to addrefs himfelf to Mr. P+— only, without including 
in his addrefs the noble Duke who was coupled with the Secre- 
tary .in a late. remarkable -pamphlet; efpecially.as he fays the 
Commoner is. very /ubordinate to the Peers whofe;extenfive in- 
fluence and perfonal authority have given him, the pre-emineuce 
in public affairs. Our author, in the performance now before. 
lis, endeavours to refute the other’s remarks; to fhew the ab- 
furdity of fuppofing any one man prime minifter of this kings. 
dom ; and the danger accruing to our conftitution from the per-, 
fonal authority and undue influence of. any adminiftration. : 
The truth is, our pampbleteer is a plaufible writer ; ‘but is. 
apt to run down his fubjeét, and tire the public with his appen- 
dices, anfawers, and replies: for, if we are not greatly miftaken in 
Our judgment of {tile and manner, we have had occafion to 
take notice of fome new pamphlet produced by.this author, 
almoft every month fince the firft eftablifhment of out Review,. 


Art. 26. A Philofophical Enquiry into the Origin of the Diftemper’ 
among Horfes, with the Method of Cure; and alfo into Epidemics‘ 
“in General. By a Phyfician. Svo. Price 6d. Briftow. : 


The defign of this pamphlet is laudable; but we cannot, 
much commend the execution. It appears to be the produc- 
tion of a young writer, full of theory, which he has nor di-_ 
gefted to our fatisfaétion. If we rightly apprehend his mean- 
ing, which indeed is frequently doubtful, the diftemper among 
the horfes proceeds from a vitiated temperature,of the atmof- 
phere, and a certain difpofition of their organs to receive the v- 
rus, and original caufe of the difeafe. He fets out with a florid 
panegyric on this ufeful, animal, and difplays wonderful learns ~ 
ing in a quotation of fix lines, all pure Greek from Homer. 
The prefent. reigning difeafe among horfes has a great affinity, 
he. thinks, to the glanders, with. this difference, ‘ that in the 
latter.the.fablingual and,.parotid glands are much inflamed, 
whereas the feat of the former feems to be entirely in the fen- 
fible membrane of the nofe. ; | 

After refuting’fome opinions advanced by Mr. Wood, author 


of the Compendious Treatife on Farriery, he proceeds to a defcrip- 
. tion 
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tion of the fymptoms and. diagnoftics that diftinguifh thé pre- 
fent diftemper from every other. Thefe are'a dulnefs: and: ae 
vinefs in the eyes, a beating and throbbing of the heart and 
flanks, quicker,’ and attended with unufual heat, a difficulty of 
refpiration, drynefs of the mouth, roughnefs of the: tongue, 
continual thirft and reftleffnefS, ‘ infomuch, fays our author, 
that he will eat little or nothing for a few days? In a day or 
two, he begins to run at the nofe, yet without tumefaétion of 
the parotid and fublingual glands, as in the glanders. At firl? 
the difcharge is thin and aqueous ; but by warmth and proper 
treatment becomes every day thicker, till he is perfeétly recovered. 
From -this defcription, we are more: inclined to accede to Mr, 
Wood’s hypothefis, whoafcribes the diltemper to obitruéted per- 
fpiration, than to that of our author, if he can be faid*to have 
any hypothefis, or new opinion at all, 

Next follows.a great deal of jargon upon the rationale of thig 
diftemper, which we have reafon to believe is very learned, be- 
caufe we do not clearly underftand it. Indeed our author feems 
to have caught the diftemper he defcribes, if the ¢umidum Guttur’ 
be one of the fymptoms, a difeafe common to thofe born like 
him crafo fub aere. But we are forry to have faid fo much, as: 
he apologizes in very modeft terms for this jeu d’e/prit. 

- © Our fentiments, fays he, om this head, may perhaps ap~ ~ 
pear too finely fpun, our refearches too curious, and the mat- 

ter unfathomable ; yet, furely an indulgence to the nicer fpe~ 

culations has often produced the moft important difcoveries. 

No reftraints fhould. be laid on the enterprifing genius, efpe- 

cially, when it aims.at the advancement of human knowledge, 

and the relief of the diftrefled. We therefore fubmit our con- 

jeGtures modeftly to the public judgment, and expe& at leait 

a friendly and tender treatment, as we have pronounced no- 

thing in a dogmatical and felf-applauding ftrain ; but only ad- 

vanced (as every one is entitled to do) an hypothefis. We have 

overthrown fome opinions, ftarted fome difficulties, fuggefted 

fome hints which may probably be purfued with advantage by’ 
men who are blefled with more knowledge, leifure, and pene- 

tration.’ 

As the proximate caufe, fays our author, of this diforder, ie 
an irritation of the membrana {chneideriana, or fenfible mem- 
brane of the nofe, caufing an imflammation, the following in- 
dications of cure may bededuced. ft, ‘Fo abate the inflamma- 
tion and fever. zdly, To obtund the isritating caufe. gdly, 
To recover the tone of the debilitated parts. The two firft in- 
dications are fenfible ; but we do not fee how the third follows 
from any thing the writer has premifed. However, as the me 
thod laid down appears rational, and may prove ufeful, we hall 
beg 
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beg leave to ‘ius the following extra&t, for the benefit of 
thofe who ride on horfes, ard in charigts, while we on foot will 
invocate'the name of the Lord.: 

‘In all inflammatory cafes'we are firft to have recourfe to 
bleeding, ‘as it willvdbate the'heat and velocity of the blood, 
diffignity of refpiration, &c. The quantity to be taken away 
is determinable from the ftrength of the-horfe, his pulfe, and 
the vehemerice of the fymptoms. Let a ftrong horfe lofe four 
or five pounds. Inthe next place, let cooling, emolient laxa- 
tive clyfters be adminiftered to promote a derivation from the 
head, &c. Boil two or thrée handfuls of bran in foGr quarts of 
water till its confumed to three ;-then ftrain and prefs the li- 
quor hard off, and add cio? live, and*brown fugar, of each 
four ounces ; this fhould be injééted warm, and repeated at due 
intervals, as once every dey, fo as to Keep his body open: or a 
pretty ftrong devottion of fena, with four ounces of fugar, ‘if a 
ftronger clyfter fhould be thought neceffary. Ifthe horfe be 
flightly affeéted, fcalded bran may be fufficient. If the fever, 
heat, difficulty of breathing, &c. do not abate after bleeding 
and the ufe of the clyfter, take away more blood, and repeat it 
occafionally, but always in proportion to his ftrength and age. 
A continual fupply of thin liquors is neceffary ‘to repair the 
wafte of lymph, and to preferve the mafs in a due degree of 
fluxility: and thefe fhould be faponaceous, : as decoctions of 
bran, oatmeal, or the like, given warm with four or five 
drachms of nitre diffolved in them; and repeated aceording to 
thirft, and other fymptoms. Steams of warm water applied 
to the noftrils, will contribute not a little tothe cure. 2dly. 
It would be needlefs to recite the particulars of all thofe expe- 
riments,. which we have made upon the mucus. of the noftrils ; 
let it fuffice that its found mifcible with oily and miticilagenous 
fubftances ; we therefore recommend the pureft oil of olives to 
be injected up the noftrils, as alfo to be given with oxymel of 
fquills internally, which will obtund the acrid or fharp particles, 
relax the veflels and defend the fenfible membranes from the 
feverity of the air. Let his diet confift of cléan food, fuch as 
well fhaken hay, boiled oats, or the like, given in frequent 
and fmall quantities. If the difeafe be violent, he ‘fhontd be 
kept warm, if moderate, gentle exercife is found benef cial ; 
his noftrils fhould be Kept clean, and frequently expofed to the 
fteams of warm water: finally, when the matter becomes of 
a proper confiftence ; good diet, moderate exercife, a conti- 
nued ufe of the oil, with the additional quantity of one fixth 
part of the balfam of capaiba, keeping his noftrils clean, will 


eltablifh his health.’ 
K 





